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ABSTRACT 

On April 14, 19B0, the Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs heard testimony in Santa Fe, New tsexico, regarding S. 
2166, a till to establish a National Institute of Native American. 
Culture and Arts Development, Forty-two witnesses appeared before the 
committee to note strengths and weaknesses of the bill, suggest 
changes in wording, and voice their concerns regarding the ability of 
the filA to administer a postgraduate arts institute and the 
appropriateness of Santa Fe as the location for the proposed 
institute. Representatives of nine Pueblos and the All Indian Pueblo 
Council strongly opposed the bill, fearing the institutionalization 
of their culture, the invasion of private religious practices, and 
especially the loss of basic educational services for Indian children 
in the Santa Fe area at the Institute of American Indian Arts I(IAIA) 
facility. The committee reassured the Pueblo governors and the many 
other witnesses with similar concerns that this was not the intent of 
the bill. Representatives of the Crow, Zuni, and Navajo Tribes and 
New Mexico Senator Pete Domenici spoke in support of the bill. Other 
vitensses represented lAIA, the Santa Fe Indian School, and several 
Indian arts associations. The text of S, 2166 is included in the 
record. (SB) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURE 

AND ART 



AFBXL 14, 1080 

u.s. ssnats, 
Select Commxttbb on Indian Affairs, 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a.m., in the gvm- 
nasium at the Institute of American Indian Arts, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
Senator John Melcher (chairman of the committee) presidmg. 

Present: Senators Melcher and Domenici. 

StaflF present: Max Richtman, staff director, and Susan Long, pro- 
fessional staff member. . . .« x j 

Senator Melcher. The committee will come to order. 

My friends, we have a country of United States which is 200 years 
old, a country that has diverse races and nationalities, which has 
given us a very great degree of vigor as a nation, and a combmed 
heritage that has never been found before in all the worid. 

Now, we have an intermingling of races and nationalities that, 
in bygone eras, have been hostile to each other. We have come together 
hereMorming the United States into one nation and we have given 
to e&ch other pride and strength by melding together the brawn, the 
brains, the culture, and the talents of many people and a great number 

BuUhere*is an American history and culture that predates Columbus 
by thousands of years and it is in that vein that we need to do much 
more in determining the impact on that very old culture here m 

The Institute of American Indian Arts here in Santa Fe was a fine, 
first step. We want to foster and develop, through greater, etiorts, 
Indian art, Indian culture, Indian history, and Indian religion. We 
need to search, we need to record, and we need to preserve that very 
great heritage of ours. , , , , • 

In doing that, we would Uke to be able to do more m presenting to 
our Nation, the hemisphere, and the worid, this, the first and oldest 
of American culture. Toward that goal, today, the Senate Select Oora- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is holding this pubhc heanng, the first pubhc 
hearing on S. 2166. This is a bill to establish a National Institute of 
Native American Culture and Arts Development. 

I introduced S. 2166 on December 20, 1979, and, currently, nine 
members of the Senate are cosponsoring the bill. At this time I will 
'place a copy of S. 2166 into the record. 

[The bill follows. Testimony resumes ou p. 12.) 

(1) 
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eeV CONGRESS 0 01^^ 

l^T Session ^ ^ QQ 

promote the development of Native American culture and art. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

DscEHBBB 20 Oegiilative day, Dsosmbkb 15), 1979 
Mr. Melciiss (for bitntetf, Mr. Bubdxok, Mr. HxTFiBtD, uid Mr. Inouye) 
introduced the following billj which was read twice and referred jointly, by 
unanimous content, to the Select Committee^ on Indian Affairs and the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs with instructions, that when ordered 
reported by one committee the other :hafi 45 days in which to report 



A BILL 

To promote the development of Native American culture and 

art, 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of Arnerica in Congress assembled, 
S That this Act may be cited as the "Native American Culture 

4 and Art Development Act". 

5 Sec. 2. The Congress fmds and declares that (1) Ameri- 

6 can Indian art and culture has contributed greatly to the ar- 

7 tistic and cultural richness of the Nation; (2) American Indian 

8 art and culture occupies a unique position in American histo- 
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\ 1 ry as being our only genuinely native ait form and cultural 

2 heritage; (3) the enhancement and preservk^on of this Na- 

3 tion's native art and culture has a fundament^ influence on 

4 the American people; (4) although the encoura^ment and 

5 support of Indian arts and crafts are primarily a n^^^tter for 

6 privatOt localrand Indian initiativci it is also an appro)[^riate 

7 matter of concern to the Federal Government; (5) it is appr^- 

8 priate and necessury for the Federal Qovemment to support\ 

9 research and scholarship in Indian art and culture and to 

10 complement programs for the advancement of Indian art and 

11 culture by tribal, private, and public agencies and organiza- 

12 tions; (6) current Federal initiatives in the area of Indian art 

13 and culture are fragmented and inadequate; and (7) in order 

14 to centralize the Federal Qovemment's effort to preserve, 

15 support, revitalise, and disseminate Indian art and culture, it 

16 is desirable to establish a national Institute of Nati'*e Ameri* 

17 can Culture and Arts Development. 

18 Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term — 

19 (1) ''Indian art and culture" includes, but is not 
^0 limited to, the traditional expression of Native Ameri- 

21 can language, history, customs, belief, music, architec- 

22 ture, drama, dance, rituals, and crafts; 

23 (2) "Institute" means the Institute of Native 

24 American Culture and Arts Development established 
26 by this Act; 
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1 . (3) "Indian'* or "Native American" means any 

2 person who is a member of an Indian tribe or a de- 

3 scendant of an aboriginal inhabitant of the United 

4 States; 

5 (4) "Indian tribe" means any tribe, band, nation, 

6 or other organized group or community of Indians, in* 

7 eluding any Alaska Native village pursuant to the 

8 Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, which is recog* 

9 nized as eligible for special programs and services pro- 
10 vided by the United States to Indians because of tlieir 

••^'U.^ status as Indians. 

12 Sec. 4. (a) There is established the Institute of Native 



13 American Culture.^and Arts Development, which shall be 

14 under the direction and control of a Board of Trustees (heie- 

15 mafter referred to in this Act as the !!Board") established in 

16 accordance with subsection (b) of this section. . 



17 (b) The Board shall be composed of nineteen members 

18 as follows: 

19 (1) twelve members appointed by the President of 

20 iiie United States from among individuals from private 

21 life who are widely recognized in the Held of Indian art 

22 and culture (and a majority of whom shall be Native 

23 Americans); 

24 (2) Secretary of the Interior (or his designee); 

25 (3) Secretary of Education (or his designee); 
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1 (4) 3ecretary of the Smithsonian Institution (or 

2 his designee); 

3 (5) Chairman, National Endowment of the Arts 

4 (or his desi^ee); \ 

5 (6) Chairman, \jational Endowment of the Hu- 

6 manities (or his (lesign^); 

7 (7) Librarian oJ,poiigre88 (or his designee); and 

8 (8) President 4)f thle^Listitute (or his designee). 

9 (c) In making, appointmei^ts. pursuant to clause (1) of 

10 subsection (b) of this section the President of the United 

11 States shall give due consideration to the appointment of in- 

12 dividuL^s who will provide ^an appropriate regional and tribal 

13 representation on the Board. 

14 (d) The term of office of each trustee appointed pursuant 

15 to clause (1) of subsection (b) of this section shall be six 

16 years, except that of such trustees first appointed, four shall 

17 serve for a term of two years, four for a term of four years, 

18 and four for a term of six years, as designated by the Presi- 

19 dent as of the time of appointment. Any trustee appointed to 

20 fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term to 

21 which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for 

22 the remainder of the lerm. No trustee appointed pursuant to 

23 clause (1) of subsection (b) of this section shall be eligible to 

24 serve in excess of two consecutive terms, but may continue 

25 to serve until his successor is appointed. 
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1 (e) Tbe President of the United States shall designate 

2 the mitial Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Board from 

3 among the trustees appointed pursuant to clause (1) of sub- 

4 section (b) of this section. Such Chairman and Vice Chairman 

5 so designated shall serve for twelve calendar months, The^ 

6 Chairman and Vice Chairman shall 'thereafter be elated by 

7 the trustees appointed pursuant to clause^) of subsection (b) 

8 and shall serve for terms of two vears. In the case of a va- 

9 cancy in the office of Chajntfim or Vice Chairman, such va- 

10 cancy shall be S^^i^y the trustees appointed pursuant to 

11 clause (IJj^ubsection (b) and the trustee filling such vacan- 

12 eyeball serve for the remainder of the unexpired term. Until 

13 otherwise provided by the bylaws of the Institute, a majority 

14 of the members of the Board shall constitute a quonun. 

15 (0 The Chairman of the Board, m consultation with the 

16 Board, shall appoint a President of the Institute. The Presi* 

17 dent of the Institute shall senre as the chief executive officer 

18 of the Institute. Subject to the direction of the Board and the 

19 general supervision of the Chairman, the President of the 

20 Institute shall have the responsibility for carrying out the 

21 policies and functions of the Institute, and shall have authpri- 

22 ty over all personnel and activities of the Institute. The Vice 

23 Chairman shall perform such functions as the Chairman may 

24 prescribe, and shall serve as Acting Chairman during the ab- 

25 sence of the Chairman. The President of the Institute shall 
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1 be compenfiated at an aimual rate not to exceed that pre- 

2 scribed for GS-18 of the General Schedule under section 

3 5332 of title 6, United States Code. 

4 (g) Members of the Board appointed pursuant to clause 
• 5 (1) of subsection (b) of this section shall, for each day they 

6 are engaged m the performance of the duties under this Act, 

7 receive compensation at the rate of $125 per day, mcluding 

8 travoltime. All members of the Board, while so serving away 

9 from their homes or regular places of business, shall be al- 
io low^d travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 

11 sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 

12 States Code, for persons m Government service employed 

13 intermittently. 

14 Oi) In administering the Institute, the President of tile 

15 Institute, with the approval of the Board, shall have the au- 

16 thority to appoint and fix the compensation and duties of such 

17 officers and employees as may be necessary for the efficient 

18 administration of the Institute. Such appointments and com- 

19 pensation may be made without regard to the provisions of 

20 title 5, United States Code, governing appointments in the 

21 competitive service, and chapter 51 and subchapter III of 

22 chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code. 

23 (i) The Board is authorized to adopt an official seal 

24 which shall be judicially noticed and to make uuch bylaws, 

25 rules, and regulations as it deems necessary for the adminis- 

' I Si 



1 tration of its functions under this Act, including the organiza* 

2 tion and procedure of the Board. 

3 . (j) The Board is authorized to obtain the services of ex- 

4 perts and consultants in accordance with the provisions of 

5 section S109 of title 5, Unitt^d States Code, and to accept 

6 and utilize the ser^ces of voluntary and noncompensated 

7 personnel and reimburse them for travel expenses, including ' 

8 per diem, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 

9 States Code. 

10 (k) The Board is authorized to solicit, accept, ahd dis- 

11 pose of gifts, bequests, devises of money, securities, and 

12 other properties of whatever character, for the benefit of the 

13 Institute. Any such gifts, bequests, or devises, unless other- 

14 wise restricted by the terms thereof, shall be utilized in the 

15 discretion of the Board for the purposes of the Institute. 

16 (1) The Board is authorized to receive gr^n^s from, and 

17 enter into contracts and other arrangements .!KVith, Federal, 

18 Stat«, or local governments, public and private^fl^ncies, or- 

19 ganizations, and institutions, and individuals. 

20 (m) The Board is authorized to acquire, hold, mai}<ii«^in, 

21 use, operate, and dispose of such real property, including im- 

22 provements thereon, personal property, equipment, and other 

23 items, as may be necessary to enable the Board to carry out 

24 the purposes of this Act. At the request of the Board, the 

25 head of the Federal department having jurisdiction over any 
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1 real property, including improvements thereon, comprising 

2 the Institute of American Indian Arts facility located in 

3 Santa Ye, New Mexico, shall transfer, by appropriate mstru- 

4 ment, all jurisdiction and control ovtr such r^al property and 

5 improvements to the Institute. 

6 Seo. 5. In administering the Institute, the Board shall 

7 have all necessary and proper powers which shall include, 

8 but not be limited to, the power to establish, within the 

9 Institute — 

10 (1) a Center for Culture and Art Studies to be ad- 

11 ministered by a director (appointed by the President of 

12 the Institute, with the approval of the Board), which 

13 shall include, but not be limited to. Departments of 

14 Traditional Arts and Sciences, Visual Arts, Performing 

15 Arts, Language, and Literature; 

16 (2) a Center for Native American Scholars to be 

17 admmistered by a director (appointed by the President 

18 of the Institute, with the approval of the Board), which 

19 shall include, but not be limited to, research programs, 

20 fellowship programs, and publications; 

21 (3) a Center for Cultural Exchange, administered 

22 by a director (appointed by the President of the Insti- 

23 tute, with the approval of the Board), which shall in- 

24 elude an inter-American Indian program, marketing 
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1 and promotion of Indian crafts, promotion of Indian 

2 art, exhibits and shows; 

3 (4) a Museum of Indian Arts, administered hy a 

4 director (appointed by the President of the Institute, 
6 with the approval of the Board), which shall include, 

6 but not be limited to, the acquisition of Indian art and 

7 the curation and exhibition of Indian art; and 

8 (5) any other centers or programs which the 

9 Board determines appropriate to preserve, support, re- 

10 vitalize, and disseminate Indian art and culture. 

11 Sec. 6. (a) There are transferred to the Institute and 

12 the Institute shall perform the functions of — 

13 (1) the Institute of American Indian Arts estab- 

14 lished by the Secretary of the Interior m 1962; and 

15 (2) the Indian Arts and Crafts Board estaolished 

16 by the Act entitled ''An Act to promote the devolop- 

17 ment of Indian arts and crafts and to create a board to 

18 assist therein, and for other purposes", approved 

19 August 27, 1935. 

20 (b)(1) All personnel, liabilities, contracts, property, and 

21 records as are determined by the Director of the Office of 

22 S^anagement and Budget to be employed, held, or used pri- 

23 marily in connection with any function transferred under the 

24 provisions of this Act, are transferred to the Institute. 
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1 (2) Peisomiel engaged in functions transferred by this 

2 Act ^hall be transferred in accordance with applicable laws 

• 3 and regulations relating to the transfer of functions, except 

4 th^t such transfer shall be without reduction in classification 

5 or compensation for one year after such transfer. 

6 (c) All laws and regulations relating to the Institute of 

7 American Indian Arts and the Indian Arts and Crafts Board 

8 transferred to the Institute by this Act shall, insofar as such 

9 laws and regulations are applicable, remain in full force and 

10 effect. With respect to such transfers, reference in any other 

1 1 Federal law to the Institute of American Indian Arts and the 

12 Indian Arts and Crafts Board, or any officer so transferred in 

13 connection therewith, shall be deemed to mean the Institute. 

14 JSec. 7. The President of the Institute shall submit an 

15 annual report to the Board concerning the administration of 

16 the Institute during the twelve calendar months preceding 

17 the date of the report. Such report shall include, among other 

18 matters, a detailed statement of all private and public fuiias, 

19 gifts, and other Items of a monetary value received by the 

20 Institute during such twelve-month period and the disposition 

21 thereof. 

• • 22 Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appropriated, for the 

23 fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, the sum of 

• 24 $4,000,000 ic carry out the purposes of this Act, and for 
25 each fiscal year thereafter, such sum as may be necessary. 
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Senator Melcher. The testimony the committee will receive today 
^ will represent a wide variety of views on the bill and its impact on 
Indian people and their art and culture. The committee hopes that 
this hearing will establish a record which may be used as a guide in 
renmng this legislation. 

Current Federal initiatives in the area of Indian art and culture 
are fragmented and inadequate. This legislation expresses a new 
,Y Federal conmiitment to the great artistic and cultural heritage of 
''J^mliis Nation by providing a means whereby it will be preserved, 
^vitalized, and disseminated. 

The unique aspects of American Indian cultural contributions must 
be treated with jjreat concern and sensiti'^ity. The national institute 
estabhshed by this bill vriW serve the entire Indian community and the 
I^ation by creating a focal point for the recognition of Indian art 
and culture. It will also serve as a means by which Indian people can 
share their feelings and perceptions with^ each other and non-Indians. 

The resulting enhancement and preseiiyation of our heritage will 
have a fundamental influence in raising the self-realization of the 
American people. It is my hope that with this bill, these goals will be 
accomplished. As I have said, we have got a fine start right here in 
Santa Fe, right here on this campus where we are holding this hearing 
here today. 

There should be no fear or no suspicion among the Pueblos that 
the4)ill will be allowed to be used as some sort of a vehicle for pushing 
students of the Pueblo from this facility. We wiU be discussing in 
every way possible, the best and the most productive way for the 
education of the Pueblo students at the high schoox and junior high 
school affe. We will not attempt to force off the students against 
their will. Santa 'Fe, in my judgment, is a logical place for centering 
a more broadened, more determined eflfort for the Institute of Native 
American Culture and Arts Development. 

We are not hardhearted and we are not dogmatic in what will 
become the future for the Pueblo students. We are not posing that 
as some sort of ultimatum to the Pueblos, that the students now en- 
rolled here — whatever the futures of the junior high school students. 
Pueblo students are— we are not using this bill to in some way force 
theni from here. We will work together with the Pueblos very sincerely, 
keeping in mind tha ' the history of this institution here and this 
campus is going back, I believe it was, to 1890. Is that correct? 

Voice from the Audience. 1895. 

Senator Melcher. Somewhere in the last centuiy, where the estab- 
lishment of this facility was for the Indian people of this area. 

I am very privileged to be here today in Santa Fe and to be with 
Senator Pete Uomenici who has been most constructive in so many of 
• the determinations that we make in Congress that affect Indians and 
that affect us all. My State of Montana has many similarities with the 
State of New Mexico, and my relationship with Senator Domenici Kis 
been one that has been very fruitful for me and I think fruitful for 
Montana. 

Senator Domenici is here and he is our first witness today. 
Pete, I am veiy delighted to be with you and especially pleased and 
proud that you are participating in this hearing. 
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STATEMENT OF PETE V, DOMENICI, A V,S. SENATOB PEOH TEE 

STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Senator Domenici. Well, thank you very much,, Senator Melcher 
and Mr. Chairman. I first want to say in behalf of the State of New 
Mexico and, in particular, our Indian people, that we welcome you 
here today. He don't only welcome you but we congratulate you for the 
interest you have shown in the problems of our Indian people. 

The fact that, in the U.S. Senate, you would accept the chairman- 
ship of the Select Committee on Inaian Affairs indicates that you are 
willing to spend a great deal of time addressing the short- and long- 
term problems of the minority in this country and in our States, called 
the native Americans. 

Mr, Chairman, I have some prepared remarks. I would ask that they 
be made a part of the record, ana I would just like to talk to you as 
chairman and to the record for a few moments. 

I am delighted to hear your opening remarks and to hear you so 
clearly indicate that this facility, this large campus, which now nouses 
a significant number of high school students, that it is not the intent of 
your bill or of your attitude as chairman of the committee to push 
these students off this campus. 

There are m^my who think oi# cannot be for using this facility for 
the education of junior high school students and high school students 
and still support Indian arts, the Indian Arts Institute, and more 
importantly, Mr, Chairman, your excellent bill, Senate bill 2166. 

1 have not gone on the bill heretofore because some people perceived 
of it as a solution to the campus problem here and that it was in- 
tended to return this entire facihty to the Indian Arts Institute 
utilization. I am happy to hear you so clearly indicate that such is 
not the intent. I want to tell you now that I will gla<lly be your co- 
sponsor. I will work as hard as I can for the adoption in the Senate of 
vour bill, of a bill for the first time in America to create u real American 
Kative American Culture and Arts Development Institute, much 
broader in sco|^e than what we had heretofore and, obviously, the 
subject of a (liferent kind of ilirection and policymaking than we have 
Lad before. 

It has been my feeling that, across this land, wherever we have post- 
high-schoul ihstitutions — be it the Indian Arts Institute, Haskell, 
SIPI — that we have to find some way to distinguish those from our 
eliorts to run junior hi^xh schools, grade schools, and high .schools under 
the direction of the BIA. I feci firndy that they need broad policy 
ilirortion. Thev need soinetfiing like a hoard of regents, and I am 
pliMised to find that your bill, for the first time, incorporates that 
concej)!. 

The concept found in section 4 would envision that the development 
in our Nation of native Anierirnn culture and art would be under a 
19-meniber board, national in nature, many appointed by the Presi- 
dent, others on the board because of their national relationship with 
Indian art and culture» 

It become clear today to you, as you listen to all of the witnesses, 
that there is indeed a great niisundei^standing. This campus and this 
Institute — and Tm not going to go into detail — but there is no question 
that it started out as a ti'emendous facility and over the years, the 
entire campus was undenitilized, the expentlitures in Indian arts were 
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misdirected, misguided. I know you do not want that. I do not want 
that. I do not want my support of this facility to be used by Indian 
junior high and high school students to be interpreted in any way 
other than what J nave said here today. 

I believe we truly need a revitalized, a much broader in concept 
Indian arts and culture development process for our Nation. If this 
facility, in part, or some other facility in Santa Fe or somewhere in 
our Nation can be the focal point for that, and if that can be done 
soon, v*-e will disarm those who think that— either your bill or my 
support of the Indian students that are here — we do not support 
Indian arts, Indian culture, and the preservation of it. 

Quite to the contrary, your opening remarks clearly indicate that 
your intention is to preserve and pass on for many generations the 
significance of Indian culture and art and, where possible, Indian 
religion. So, Mr. Chairman, I want to close by saying that it is not 
frequent that we will have a Senator with all the problems that 
Senators have in budget, armed services, military preparedness, the 
economy, it is not usual for a Senator to take so much of his time to 
come and have a hearing on this n Santa Fe, N. Mex., on an issue 
of Indian arts and culture, and I commend you for it. 

It bodp« for the future of our Indian people in this very significant 
part of their contribution: art, culture, and religion. Thank you very 
much for listening to me, Mr. Chairman. I will have to leave early, 
but you can rest assured that if you need any further evidence from 
me or the people I work with here in New Mexico to improve upon 
what I can now call your and my bill, you will receive it. Any time 
you need it, we will help you with it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you, Pete. That is very good of you. 
We will put your statement in the record and, immecfiately following 
that, maK« a part of the* record a communication from myself to you 
relatii-e to the P\ieblo students here and also a response from Congress- 
man Sidney Yates, the chairman of the subcommittee. House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, dealing with Interior, regardiu{X the matter. 
Also, I will make part of the record a number of letters in support of 
the bill and some telegrams and letteis that point out different aspects 
of the bill. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Domenici, the letter from 
Senator Melcher to Senator Domenici, a joint letter from Senator 
Melcher and Senator Domenici to Representative Sidney Yates and 
response follow. The aforementioned letters and telegrams are in- 
cluded under additional material received for the record and begin 
on p. 73. 

Prkpared Statkmknt of Sknator Pktk v. Domk.nici, a U.S. Sknator From 

THK Statk of Nkw Mkxico 

Chnirman. thank vou for thr opportunity to testify rogarding the *^tatU8 of 
the Institute of Americun Indiiiii Art located here hi niy State of New Mexico. I 
take this opportunity to welcome you to the "Land of Enchantment. ' 

Having been involved in the direction of Use of this facility for quite some time 
find having visited the facility again (faring the past recess, I feel this hearing can 
he extremely useful in finalizing the agreement reached hy ♦he Ml Indian l^loblo 
Council and the Department of the Interior for the conversicm of the Institute to 
an Indian edueaticmal facility. 

F(jr my.'^df, this is the only reasonable result which would allow the treniendnus 
potential of this facility to be actuated as an educatitmul facility for the young 
people of the Pueblo communities. 
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The past record of the Institute indicates the best course is not reform but, rather, 
beglnnnig afresh. ' ^ ^ 

T)elfiT. Lovato, chairman of the All Indian Pueblo Council, and other witnesses 
from New Mexico, will reiterate the rea&on and examples that compel this change. 

However, the question remains: What will happen to the lAIA? First. I must 
make clear that, in my judgment, a joint use of the facillty in unacceptable. The 
social problems of mixing pre-adolescents, adolescents, and adults in a close, 
confined campus environment presents serious social problem;* and would severely 
limit the totafeducatlonal experience for all. 

Therefore, the question of where to move the Institute as a facility becomes the 
question whica tnay bo addressed and answered in S. 2166, the bill you have spon- 
sored in which I hereby join as cosponsor. 

Hanta Fc, which is recognised, and proudly so, as the "Art Capital of the South- 
west/' makes an Ideal location for an Institute of Native American Culture and 
Arts Development. Ail New Mexico Is proud to have the present Institute 
located In Santa Fe and we would hope a solution can be found to keep the now 
Institute in Santa Fe In another facility. 

The question regarding the fate of the lAIA is not one of support or non-support 
of Indian art. We all agree that the value of the contribution of Indian art to our 
cultural, historical ana folklore, especially in the West, is piiceless and must be 
continued* 

However, in view of the costs of maintaining this specific facility at its present 
levels of appropriation per student, when balanced against the value of this 
facility In ecuicatlng the young Indians In New Mexico, there can be no question 
the direction we must take. . , 

Rather than dissect the past causes of this deterioration, we should finalise the 
status of the Indian schotil and move on to finding a new site for a n€|w Institute 
and insure that tho present problems do not beset It In the future. 

Tliese brief remarks, Mr. Chairman, were meant U> reiterate mV support In the 
form of an Institute of Native American Culture and Arts Development for the 
contbHUifion of the Institute of American Indian Art. Working together, a solution 
can be found. . 

[Lkttkr Fhom SKNAroR Mklchkr to Sknator Domenici] 

U.S. Senate, 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 

WoBhingtoHf D.C., January 16^ 1980. 
Hon. Pkte V. Domenici ^ 
United States Senate, WashingioHf D.C. 

Dear Pete: In response to your concerns about the future of the high school 
students currently attending classes on the campus of the Institute for American 
Indion Arts in Santa Fe, I make the following ol)sprvations: 

Although Section 6 of S. 2166 transfers I.A.I. A. functions and facilities to the 
Institute of Native American Culture and Arts Development, It Is not the Com- 
mittee's intent to deprive Pueblo children of an adequate high school facility. I 
understand the reasr»ns for moving the high school from Albuquerque to Santa 
Fe and am aware of the All Indian Pueblo Council's desire to also relocate the 
AUmquerque Junior High In the fall of 1980. 

I can assun? you that as Chairman of the Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 
before we approve the use of the buildings at the Institute for American Indian 
Arts for the proposed Institute of Native American Culture and Arts Development 
functions, the Pueblos will be provided with acceptable high school facilities. 

Best regards. 
- Sincerely, 

John Mklchkr, 

Chairman. 



{Joint Lkttku From Sknator Mklchkr and Sknator Domknici to 
Rkprkskntativk SiuNKY Yatks and Rksponbk] 

Unitki> St\tkb Sknatk, 
Washington, P.C., February 6, 1980, 
Dkar Conorkssman Yatkh: As the Hmise Appropriations Sub-Committee on 
tlie Interitir is preparing hearings fnr FY 81 funds, we wanted to clarify our mutual 
position regarrling the proposed Institute of Native American Culture and Art 
anrl the present use of the Institute of American Indian Arts by students from 
Albuquerque Indian School. • • 
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We ore cotntnittpd to the establishment of n fi/Ht clnss national Institute to 
gather and preserve Indian Art, culture an«l history. At the Kume time we have 
aRsureii the pueblo leaders their children will nf)t l>e crowded out of the facility 
where they are presently studying. The Santa Fc campus will not accommodate 
both and rraliMtically a new facility will have X0 he built. From presently uvailai)lo 
eMtimates, it may be more fiscally, reKponnilde to coiiKtruct a new Inntitute rather 
than a new high school. 

Working together we can accomplish livHh objectives of establishing quality 
education for Itidlnn children and a renovmed natural Institute. 

With warm personal regardn. 

John Mklchkr. 
Pktk V. DouKZ^ioi. 

^ > Wabhinoton, D.C., February 2J, tim. 

Hon. Pktk V. Domknici, 
Hon. John Mclchkr. 
DirkBen Senate Office auilding^ ? 
WaBhingion^ DX\ 

Dkau 8kn.%toii»: Thank yoii for yoiir letter of February fi which I just received 
in which you >*tate your muttml position regarding the Institute ()f Native Ameri- 
can Culturnl Art and the present use of the Institute of American Indian Arts 
students from the Aliuiquerqtie Intiian SchooK 

I note your commitment Xn the establishment of a first class national institute 
Xn gather and preserve Indian art, culture and history. I note you have assured 
the Pueblo leaciers their chilc^reu will not Ijc crowded out of the facility whore they 
are presently studying. 

I agree that the Santa Fe campus will not accommodate Imth. but I do not agree 
that a new facility will have t() be built— and I d(m't agree tnat a new lnsti\,ute 
must 1)0 constructed. 

Perhaps certain facts have not been made available to you, The first is that the 
Navajo, who have more ii^tudents at lAI A than the Pueblos, are opposed to giving 
up lAIA to be used as a high school by the Pueblos. 

Secondly, tne GSA Task Force shall review the Albuquerque Indian school 
facility that can be refurbished as u first-class high schcxil for the Puelilos through 
rehabilitation which will cost in the area of $5-$? million. 

Thirdly, cither Indian tribes which have been made aware of this situation have 
indii-ated they thirik lAIA shouhi continue in its present esta))llshnient. I am stire 
you agree witli me tha,t the que?<tion of whether the Institute should be stirrendered 
to be used as a high school is one f(»r all the Indian people t«) decide, not jtist the 
Puehlos. 

I look forward to working? with you in achieving an answer io the situation. 
Witli kindest reganis, 
Sincerely yours, 

SiDNKY R. Yatkr, 
Member of Congrese. 

Senator Melcher. Our first witness this morninjr will be Dr, ^ielen 
Marie Rr.ibinl, president. Native American C^ounriTof Regents, Insti- 
tute of .\meriran Indian Arts. Helen, welcome to the coimrtiltee. The 
rommittee would tike to receive your testimony at this time. 

\ 

STATEMENT OP DS. HELEN MASIE REDBIRD, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIVE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF REGENTS, INSTITUTfi OP 
AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 

. Rkdbiro. Goo<I morninfr. Thank you for allowing me this 
oj)[ ortimity. I am Ilelen Mane Redbird, president of tne Native 
American Ooimril of Rejjents, Institute of American Indian Arts, I ^ 
will read my testimony. 

The Native American (^ouncil of Regents of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Indian Arts \yishes to thank Mr. Melcher, and others, for this bill and 
for the opportunity to present testimony repmlinfr S, 2166. The tesii- 
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mony of the Native American Counril of Repfents will be presented 
under the two headings of strengths and concerns from their 
perspective. 

Strengths. No. 1. The outstanding strength of this bill is that it <loes 
indeed create a National Institute of Native American C^ilture and 
Arts Development wliich would include the entity now known as the 
Institute of American Indian Arts established By the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1962. 

Up to this time, the relationship of the Institute of American Indian 
Arts to the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been one of questionable 
legitimacy. The only real act clefining the relationship between the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Institute of American Indian Arts 
ha*s been the Snyder Act which allows for appropriations. 

It is still unclear to the regents precisely what might be the status 
of the Institute of American Indian Arts under Public Law 95-471. 
The regents are still seeking a response from Mr. Paxton and Mr. 
Barlow of the Bureau of Imlian Affairs as to the precise legal status of 
the Institute of American Arts, Therefore, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the regents consider the creation of the National Institute 
of American Culture and Arts Development to be the outstanding 
strength of this bill. 

No. 2. Another strength of thi:4 bill is the autonomy of the National 
Institute of American Culture and Arts to engage in unique relation- 
ships that, to this time, no other institution in the United States could 
do. For example, the relationships possible for the five centers de- 
scribed on pages 8-9, section 5, rould advance the? United States to a 
national and mternational prominence in the area of the arts and cid- 
ture of the American Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut. 

No. Both purnose and recognition are related in S, 2166. As the 
.Native .Vnierican Cotuu;il of Regents undei-stands the bill, the purpose 
of the bill is to establish a National Institute of Native .\merican 
Culture and Art because of the seven reasons stated in the bill. The 
regents strongly support this position. 

There is orly one word of concern to the regents tind that wonl is 
'Centralize'' u\ section 2, j)age 2, line 14. The word ^'coordinate" 
wotild better suit the NACOR's position on the establishment of the 
National Institute. Peihaps the regents have berome overly paranoid 
about the word 'Centralize" but one must recognize that the N\\CX)R 
has had long experience with the BIA's centralized/decentralizing 
activities. 

No. 4. The basic affective tone of S, 2166 is very fine. NA(X)R 
feels that the bill is an extraonlinary attempt to accomplish an ex- 
traordinnry foat. The j)rocess of creating such an institution will have 
to include careful de!:heratioii about the specifics of the role of the 
National Institute. The position of the .X.VCOR at this time i.s that 
this Natioiud Institute emphasizes an educational, interpretative, and 
coordiniiting role. 

The regents would he most reluctant to support a monitoring role 
for the newly -created Institute. .Vny relationship between this act 
and any other act couhl not be one of enforcement. There are other 
Federal agencies already created for this purpose. Ratlier than 
monitoring or enforcing— the N.VCOR position is that the luitional 
lu.stitute through its various faculties and coiamuiiities interpret 
what the relationship might he, insofar as those acts would afiect 
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the eiiucational responsibility and institutional mission in relationship 
to the Amwic^Jndian, Esfcimo, and Aleut, These three roles—edul 
cational, intei^retive and coordinating — would be consistent with th< 
tone of the legislation and the position of the NACOK. 
The next categoiy is concerns of NACOR. 

Conctrns. The basic weaknesses of S. 2166 are in the areas of im • 

{dementation. The Institute of American Indian Arts, which is the 
oundation for the National Institute of Native American Culture 
and 'Arts Development, is being institutionally and bureauci;titically 
assaulted from every aspect* Under the present circumstances of 
mismanagement and benign neglect by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the educational survival of the Institute of American Indian ^Vrts isj 
of grave concern to the NACOR. . . 

This puts an extraordinary burden on the regents in defining thei|^ 
position on the bill because of the necessity to consider both the 
untenable present situation of the Institute of American Indian Arts 
and the future possibilities of the National Institute of Native Ameri- 
can Culture and Arts Development- Nevertheless, the NACOR hu3 
made every attempt to be as objective as possible, considering their 

present role* , , , xr^^r^.^, 

o With this possible bias and ambivalence m mmd, the NACOR's 
wish to jwesent their concerns of S. 2166 under the following ^seven 



areas* 



No, 1, Definition of terms: The definition of Indian o/ native 
American is ambiguous. — (section page 3, item 3, lines l->; Indians, 
Aleuts and Eskimos have a unique status under tr^ties, laws, 
Executive orders, customs, traditions, and Supreme C;o\u*t and other 
judicatory rulings. The term aboriginal inhabitant of the United 
States is so broad that it would include tribes not recognized by the 
Federal Government and it could include individuals who are not 
recognized by any existing Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo group. 

Recommendation: The NACOR recommends then that the present 
definition of Indian and native American now used by the lAlA be 
the definition that is used to define Indian and native American under 
8,2166. 

The second concern is property lights and the concerns are these — 
(section 4, page 7, item M, hues 20-^25 and section 4, page 8, item M, 
lines 1-5.) 

Concerns: In these designated lines, it h diflacult for the NACOR to 
determine what are the properties and the rights of property of the 
to-be created Institute oi Native American Culture and Arts Devel- 
opment. That is, what are the investments and endowments of the 
' Institute of Native American Culture and Arts Development? It is 
also difficult to tell if the newly created Institute has the right to sue 
and be sue(l; to own, acquire, ^ell, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of 
property it may own or hereafter acquire; and to own and maintain 
unique properties such as a stock of restricted bird and animal parts 
under tne endangered species category for now and in the future. 

Directly related to "what are the properties and the rights of prop- 
erty" is the difficulty in understanding the role and responsibility 
of the board of trustees in the manaijement of the property and 
. property rights. It is not clear if the board of trustees, as trustee, 
can convey fee simple title by deed, convey by quitclaim deed, raort- 
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gage or otherwise dispose of any or all property, title to which is 
vested in the United States for the sole use of the Institute of Native 
American Cultural and Arts Development, 

A further concern in relation to property rights is the question of the 
trustee role of the Institute in relation to art, artifacts, artists and 
craftsmen, inclividual trusts and investments. 

# Recommendation: The NACOR recommends that the property 

and property rights be clarified in terms of the Institute^ the Board 
of trustees, and special considerations such as past acts, investment 
purposes and acquisitions of art. The regents further recommend 

^ that a provisional clause be in the law that says: 

That th<» proceedn of any such disposition (of property as defined) shall bo 
considered a part of the capital strtictiire of the Institute and mav ])e used solely 
for the acquisition of real estate f<ir thr use of the institute, for the construction, 
equiiiment, or improvement of buildings for such use, or for Investment purposes; 
but if invested, only the income from the investment may bo use<l for current ex* 
■ ■ penses of the Institute. 

The next area of concern is board of trustees. 

There are three concerns to be considered under this category. The 
first concern is about the membership of the Board of Trustees. The 
regents' position is that the public and nonpublic status should be 
clearly defined. 

The second concern is with the appointing role of the President of the 
United States in relation to both the public and nonpublic members of 
the board of trustees. There seems to loe the possibility of inconvenient 
delays in conducting business when all a})pointments of both i)ublic 
and nonpublic members are from the President of the United States. 

Under S. 2166, the Indian Arts and Crafts Board and the NACCXR 
are not considered. The regents feel that a considerable body of knowU 
. edge regarding the role of boards of trustees in the arts and cultural 

area is not used when these two groups are ignored in the formation of 
the board of trustees. Both of these bodies have invested many years of 
activity in developing and maintaining the Institute of American 
Indian Arts. 

Recommendations: No. 1. Seven public members of whom one shall 
be a U.S. Senator appointed by the President of the Senate; two shall 
be Representatives appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; one shall oe the Secretary of the Interior, or his designee; 
one shall be Chaiiman, National EndoNMnent of the Arts, or his des- 
ignee; one shall be the Chairman, National Endowment of the 
Humanities or his designee; and one shall either be the pimdent of the 
World Craft Council, or his designee, or shall be from an apjiropriate 
office of the Cultural Affairs Office of UNESCO. 

No. 2. Twelve other menibei^s, six of whom shall be elected by the 
NACOR in accordance with the cultural area and tribal represent ation* 
five of whom shall be elected by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and 
one of whom shall be elected nursuant to regulations of the board of 
trustees on nominations by trie Institute of American Indian Arts 
alumni for a term of 3 years. 

The public members of the board of trustees shall be appointed for 
a term of 2 years at the beginning of each Congress, shall be eligible 
for i-eappoinhnent, and shall serve until their successors are appointed. 
The board of trustees shall have the power to fill any vacancy in the 
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membership of the board except for public members. A majority of the 
board of trustees shaU be a quorum to transact business. The saiH board 
of trustees, by a vote of the majority of membership, shall have power 
to remove any member of their body, except the public members, who 
may refuse or neglect to discharfre the duties of a director, or whose 
removal would, in the judfjment of said majority, be to the interest and 
welfare of said entity. 

The next area of concern is the powers of the board of trustees. 

The basic concern of the XACOR is that the i)owers of the board are 
not eith«»r clearly desifrnated or the powers are dolepited to roles such 
as the chairman of the board of trustees and the president of the In- 
stitute and not to the boartl of trustees as the final authority. 

It seems to the regents that the powei's should be vested in the 
board cf trustees and the responsibility for carrying out the directives 
and wishes of the board of trustees are" to be assumed by the chairman 
of the board of trustees and the president of the institute. Otherwise, 
there is too much power and responsibility given .o two pedj)le. 

A concern related, to the powei-s of the board of trustees is that the 
NA(\)R finds that imj)ortant an«l needed nowers are not given to the 
board of trustees; thererore, the recommenuations are these. 

Recomnienchitions: No. 1. Section 4, page 5(f) line 15: The words 
'*in consultation'' be 'changed to '*at the direction of the board of 
trustees or in accordance with the wishes and decisions of the board 
of trustees/' There needs to be a stronger language than mere consulta- 
tion. ^ 

No. 2. It should be made rlear that the president of the institute is 
an administrator, responsible to the board and that the board deter- 
mines policy and function. The president of the institute is an ex-officio 
member of the board. 

Xo. 3. The j)ower of the board of trustees in relation to admission, 
instruction, care, and discharge of students nee<is shouhl be more 
specific an(l legally defined. 

Xo, 4; The power to confer such degrees and marks of honor as are 
conferred by colleges and univci^sities generally, and issue such 
diplomas and certification of grachiation as, in its oi)inion, may be 
deemed advisable, and consistent with its academic standanis. 

Xo. 5. The i)ower to invest income sources, other than appropriations 
by Congress. 

The next category is: Responsibilities of the board of trustees. 

For the interest of the public and the credibility of the institute, 
there are two important areas that are not consitlered in S. 2166. Since 
the regents have had considerable difficulty with the 13IA in getting 
data in these areas, the X.VCOK wishes to he sure there is a prescribed 
manner of settlement of accounts and a prescribed manner of detailed 
annual reporting. 

Therefore, the Recommendations are: Xo. 1. All financial records 
shall be settled and adjusted in the General .Vccounting Office. 

Xo. 2. The institute he required to make annual reports to Congress. 

The tliird aiea is prohlonis of transition. There is mut*h anxiety 
among the regents regarding the transition period. The areas of con- 
cern are: 

Xo. 1. The time factor is critical. Due to the Bl.V-imposed con- 
straints of shared space, of limited st\ident recniitnient, of a hostile 
educational environment, and of a prolonged period of stress on the 
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faculty and students, the NACOR is highly desirotjis of moving with 
speed. At ^he s^e time, the regents must consider the institute as an 
im^titute of th^ future as well as an institute for the present. 
\No. 2. There is no stated site in S. 2166. There are data from the 
friends of the institute in Santa Fe. from the Zunii and from the 
Navajoi that do indicate that Santa re is an appropriate culture and 
arts area, but the regents want greater confirmation from the State of 
New Mexico and the various communities of New Mexico that they 
want the institute and are willing to support and be loyal to such a 
unique institute. This institute is to be national and international in 
scope and the regents are reluctant to recoipmend subjecting the 
faculty and student body to further stress and hostility. Faculty are 
to teach and students are to loam. Far too long, lAIA faculty and 
^ lAIA stndent body have been fighting for the right to teach and learn, 
fighting for a place to teach and learn, and fighting for the ^ime to 
learn and teach. 

No. 3, The regents wish to comment on the appropriation: Section 8. 
It is impossible to carry out the purposes of S. 2166 with a $4 million 
appropriation^ 

With these concerns iu mind, the NACOR makes the following 
recommendation: 

That the time factor of transition and the appropriation be related 
. X to definite phases of accomplishment of the purposes of the act» The 
first vear of oijeration of the new institute snouljl be a time of both 
board and institutional organization. 

The final concern of the regents is there is no disclaimer clause. 
Our recommendation, therefore is: All other laws and parts of laws 
or of the charters heretofore granted, as amended, which are in con- 
flict with this act, are hereby repealed* 

Thank you. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you very much, Helen, for a very con- 
structive and detailed set of recommendations on the bill. It is this 
type of testimony that is extremely helpful to the committee in re- 
fining the bill before us. So we are very much mdebted to you and to 
the rest of the regents, and I can assure you that we will take your 
recommendations very seriously into consideration as we move for- 
• ward with the bill. 

Senator Domenici. 

Senator Domenici. I, too, want to congratulate you for your anal- 
ysis. I think you have raised some very good points, not only technical 
and legal in nature, but the thrust of your concern about the past 
are excellent, in my opinion. 

I tbink you have been extremely generous when you talk about the 
benign neglect that has occurred m years past, with reference to t!ie 
Indian Arts Institiite. I think everyone has seen the results of that. 
You saw them. They existed. It was deplorable that this institute, 
from an early' start, the one we nre speaking of, not the thrust of 
Indian culture and arts under Senator Melcher's bill, but that this 
* ^ institute that started ofT with such a glorious ffoal and such a com- 
mitment ended up in the condition that it was last year and the year 
before that and the year before that. 

Now, on the last pa<re, you indicate that Santa Fe is the appropriate 
site for an institute that would be related to Senator Melcner's bill, 
which has much broader scope than just an institute. I wholeheartedly 
agree with' you that Santa Fe is the appropriate place. 
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But thcMi you proreed to say that there has to be a confirmation 
of a commitment, you say, on the part of the State of New Mexico 
ami various communities, that they want the institute and are willing 
to support it. I hope that that statement did not intend to say that 
the past failure, of the so-called benign neglect that caused the insti- 
tute to go to the low state that it was in, was not because of lack of 
local commitment. Did you intend that? I mean in the past. I am not 
talking about the future. 

Dr. Redhiui). I clarified that because the only data that the regents 
have in relation to support for the Institute of American Indian Art 
in this area has come from the organization of the Friends of the 
Institute in Sante Fe and from the Zuni and from the Navajo. 

The press has not been friend Iv, 1 have to say with some concern 
that it has not always been ])ossible to get a hearing* in New Mexico, 
that there luis not always been a warm reception m I'elation to our 
concerns from the New Mexico legislature, It. has been necessary, 
sometimes, to go there when we would feel that that is unnecessary. 

So wo do have some concerns about the environment in New 
Mexico. 

.\t the same lime, we recognize that it is a unique cultural setting. 
It is an area that has fostered and developed many outstanding Indian 
an(l non-Indian artists and "the regents are concerned with: What are 
the ])ossibilities of economic development, arts development? What 
are the potential of relationships into land sites? What changes are 
going to happen in demographic data in the State of New Mexico? 

All of those things are of concern and so we are still very much open 
to look at the data. But we are data oriented and that is why the 
statement is in there in the way that it is. 

Oxiv daita ilo indicate it has been a hostile environment, 

Seiuitor DoMEMCL Well, Mr Chairman, I think that is absolutely 
untrue. If one wants to trace the failure of this Institute and warits to 
pin the blame on anyone— and I do this reluctantly — but I am going to 
say, to plar-e an Institute such as this, postgraduate in nature, under 
a Bureau of Indian .Vtfairs and then to expecrt them'hasically to run 
it witli the kinds of difTiculties that you have in the postgraduate 
eduration, it is doomed to faihu^e. 

The onlv reason it succeeded for the first few years was be(;ause it 
had the full thrust of a Presidential eiulorsement. It was promised by 
Senator KentUMly 'iiul it was created in that manner with a lot of 
national significaiu'e, and then in the typical fashion, it was turned 
over to the Bureau of Indian Afl'airs and they are liere. They know 
of inv great respect for them, hut they km)w that it is aUnost impos- 
sihle'for a'-Bin-eau of Indian Affairs,* v ith the kind of maiuigement 
skills they have developed over the years, to run a postgradmite 
institute* in arts atul culture. 

And I think that while I greatly respect our visiting witness and 
her organi/.ation, I do not believe the lack of support in New Mexico 
lias pfayed a si^^nificant role in the failure of thi.s Institute to succeed. 
Perhaps it will become irrelevant because if we can get your bill 
passed, we will have a completely difTerent thrust in terms of policy- 
making, assistance in terms of how it should be run fn^m the board of 
trustees and, Jiopefully, they will have some of the views of the regents 
as to how you run an institution. 
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: ;|f But I do not think I could let the record stand that the State of New 
Mexico is not supportive. I do not want to get into an argument but I 
' ^ must make that statement. 

fT^ , Dr. RsDniRD. That is the kind of confirmation that the board is 
interestecl in. When you are willing to go on a public record and say 
:n? that you do affirm and confirm that particular positioui that is what we 
;i?Uare interested in. That is what we are asking for. 

And so when it is possible for the Senators from New Mexico to do 
that, then that is the kind of confirmation that we want. 

Senator Domemci. Well, I appreciate that. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
Ifl want to take any more of your time but I an* going to say, once more, 
w^ile I support your bill, and I am a cosponsor, I will not support 
significant new appropriations. I will not support additional staff of 
people to run an Indian Arts Institute, be it under your bill or existing, 
:'|, vague law, unless it has some policy du-ection outside of the Bureau of 
W-^ Indian Affuii« where it has a chance of succeeding as a postgraduat^a 
^||t institution. I am not picking on them. I will say that about every post- 
^S; graduate or vocational institution, that we in the Congress nave 
;;|^:* changed them with running. 

'^L. I do not think SIPJ is working, and I think Haskell is about to go 
under, and I just do not think the Bureau of Indian Affaii's can run 
iil' ^^9,^^ kinds of institutions. 

So I want to make my position clear. I will support wholeheartedly 
#C an institute developed under Senator Melcher's thrust, much broader 
v^f .in scope, with a chance of serving the Indian people instead of just 
having a multimillion <Iollttr campus with the BIA struggling for a few 
" niches here and there of staff and no real direction. 
& And I do not choose to make this record one that we will fill with 
0|past failures, but I assure you, Senator Melcher, if there are those that 
i|J;^,Come to this hearing saying it has been a glorious success, then I would 
^if^ask you to hold another hearing and I will bring evidence everywhere 
g! ; "from GAO on (fown that it has not, at least for the last 5 yeai-s. 
I' Thank yqu very much. 

1^; . Senator Melcher. It is very appropriate at this time to refer to 
F' the testimony of Acting Assistant Secretarv Lavis, made on March 
:; 25 of this year, the testimony he gave at the House Interior Appro- 

firiations Committee, when the Assistant Secretaiy testified that the 
nstitute of American Indian Arts should be transferred out of the 
v;: BIA, so that the Bureau of Indian Affairs could focus on elementary 
ind secondaiy education. 

So I think we are going the same route, inchuiing the Assistant 
I;' Secretary, in getting it out from under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Jj^;' Helen, I have one somewhat technical question. In the definition 
H of **Indian or Native American," our language is broad and we would 
t.v like to refine it. But m refining it, we have to keep in mind that the 
committee has already passed — that the Senate has agreed to — a bill 
f that would bring another State, another one of our 50 States into 
consideration as Native American, and that is the Native Ilawaiians. 
_ And so I wish you would refine your suggestions on this definition 
in such a way that we do not leave out Native Ilawaiians. 

Dr. Redhird. The regents will take that under consideration and 
then will send you what changes they support or what changes they 
do not supi)ort. 
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I have hero the actual definition of the one wo use at this time in 
jelation to tho Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian. And if you want that, I 
can give you copies of that. But I cannot state a position that the 
regents have not taken at this time, and they have not, but we will 
be willing to consider it and we will mail it to you.^ 
How much time would we have to get it to you? 
Senator Melcher, Well, you will have at least ;iO days. 
D\\ Redbird. 30 davs? 

Senator Melcher, Yes. I might announce at this point, too^ that 
our hearing record will remain open for 30 days at this particular 
hearing. There will be other hearings around the country and through- 
out the country, but we vnll keep this initial hearing record open for 
30 days. 
Thank you very much, Helen. 

Dr. Redbird. Thank you very much. And I do not want it to 
appear as if I am leaving: top early, but I do have a plane to catch, 
and thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify here today 
for the record. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you. Our next witness will be the pueblo 
governoi-s, and the first pueblo is the Taos pueblo, 

Mr. Richard Romero. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce my 
honorable governor, Adam Trujillo, from thei)uebio of Taos, Tribal 
Secretary Allen Martinez, and Lieutenant Governoi Benny Mon- 
dragon, and I am Richard Romero. 

Senator Melcher. Welcome to the committee. Flease proceed. 
Mr. Romero. Thank you. 

Senator Domexici. Mr. Chainnan, I wonder if you might grant me 
just 1 minute before this testimony to explain my schedule. 
Senator Melcher. Certainly. 

Senator Domemci. Governor and members of Taos pueblo, and 
other governors and interested people. Senator Melcher is uNvare of the 
fact that I have to leave very shortly. I have to be buck in Washington 
early this evening. My schedule tomorrow is slightly different than 
our chairman's. i 
We start the budget tomorrow and I am on that (committee and 
have worked on it and so I hope you will underetand that I must leave. 
I will read the record that you produce for the committee and will, in 
terms of your ideas, and not only yours, Governor, but those of al 
the other pueblos and the peo^)le here, I will be interested in it and 
before we make the final (lecisions, I, as one Senator, will follow up 
with further communications. 

Thank you very much and I hope you will understand. 
Senator Melcher. Thank you, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF ADAM TRUJILLO, GOVERNOR, TAOS PUEBLO; 
ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD ROMERO, TAOS TRIBAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR; ALLEN MARTINEZ, TRIBAL SECRETARY; AND 
BENNY MONDRAGON, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 

[Mr. Trujillo'sstiitement \vasf?iven in his native liinfiua}i:e uml triins- 
hitecl by Mr. Martinez.] , , <: 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chnirmnn and members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, my name is Adam Trujillo. I um the governor 

« Not received at time of printing. _ 
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of Taos pueblo, I, my tribal counnil, and my pueblo are opposed to 
S. 2166 as it denies the pueblo people their rijjht to use the under- 
utilized facility here in Santa Fe, N, Mex,, for the education of their 
children. The Native American Indian Culture Act, S, 2166. is so 
broad that it provides for institutionalization of Indian dances, 
language, songs, and "rituals,^* 

Mr. Chairman, the Taos pueblo Indians are very traditiuual 
people. We do not want the Congress, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
or any other Indian interference, attempting to teach our culture and 
tradition to anyone. We are of the strong belief that the things which 
you are attempting to address in S. 2166 belong in the pueblo coni- 
munity and in the pueblo home. Taos pueblo art, cuUure, and tradi- 
tion are deeply religious to our people and we do not want the Congress 
or any other national board to have anything to do with it. 

Second, we have nothing against Indian art or your attempt to 
provide a school to teach basic art education. We do oppose an art 
school which has a per pupil count in excess of $17,000 per year. 

We do not approve of an Indian art program in a facility which is 
less than 50 percent utilized. We also seriously question whether one 
single national art institute is the answer, or whether a regional con- 
cept would be better. 

in other words, perhaps the Siouk want such a school, but the 
Pueblos do not; perhaps the Northwest tribes would like such a school. 
We strongly believe tnat such a regional concept may be integrated 
into existmg programs within these geographical areas, under local 
control and be less expensive and less wasteiul. 

Considering the fact here at the American Institute of Indian Arts 
over the past 15 years, no one can support the waste, no one can 
justify continuation of such a program, m the hope that more money 
and more space will provide for more stu<lents and a better program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if you or Congressman Vates want 
to build a monument to Imliaii >nt alul culture, we wish you well, but 
please do not attempt to do so at the expense of a sound basic educa- 
tion for our children. 

If the other tribes want such a school, please let tliem tell you, 
and let them tell you where and how such a school should be run. 

As for Taos Pueblo, we want the Santa Fe Indian School to have 
complete u.se oT this rumpus as soon as possible and we wnnt you and 
the Congress to stay out of our culture, our tradition, and our arts. 

Thank you. 

Senator Melcheh. Thank you veiy much. The next pueblo will be 
the Santo Domingo Pueblo. 

Mr. Atencio. Mr. Chairnuin, Benny Atencio is niy name. I am the 
tribal .secretary jor the pueblo of Santo Domingo. With us in the 
stanci here is Governor Keyos Quint^ma ; Lieutenant Governor Santi- 
ago Corix; Councilman Seferino Tenorio; education committee chair- 
man, Mr. Benny Star; ni:(l Councihnan Felix Calabaza. We also have 
sevenil other counciliuen sitting in the back and J woidd also like to 
have theiu recognized for the record: Mr. Lawrence Calabaza, Mr. 
Domingo Atencio, Mr. Joe Chavez, Mr. Joe B. Keano, and two 
officials of the tribe, Alex Balone and Mr. Garcia, Nick Garcia. 

(Governor QuintanaV i)repared statement was read by Mr. Benny 
Atencio, tribal secretary.) 
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STATEMENT OF REYES QUINTANA, GOVERNOR, PUEBLO OF 
SANTO DOMINGO; ACCOMPANIED BY BENNY ATENCIO, 
TRIBAL SECRETARY; SANTIAGO CORK, LIEUTENANT GOV- 
ERNOR; SEFERINO TENORIO, COUNCILMAN; BENNY STAR, 
CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COMMITTEE; AND PELIX CALA- 
BAZA, COUNCILMAN 

Mr. Atencio. Thank you. Senator Melcher, for this opportunity 
to present our views on the proposed Native American Culture ami 
Development Act, S. 2106. 

My name is Reyes Quintana. I am the jrovernor of the pueblo of 
Santo Dominjzo. f would like to welcome you to this {zreat Piieblo 
count ly. I hope you will have a pleasant visit here. It certainly is an 
honor to be afl'onled an opportunity to assist you in your work to 
help our Indian people. There are many areas we would like to see you 
and other Members of our jjreat Conj^ress consider, for our problems 
are many. 

We are especially thankful that you have taken this time to hear 
our position on this new bill you are proposing, before it poes any 

" further, for wo find it n verythreateninfr biU.-U is^a threat . to .our AV.ay pf 

life, our culture, and relijjion. 

We find, while the intent may be well founded, the results will be 
devastating: if permitteil to develop as proposed in this legislative 

proposal. • f 1 

Perhaps you have heard the pueblo of Santo Uominj^o beinjr referred 
to as the most conservative tribe rtmon<r the Pueblos. It may be true, 
but it is probably the most conservative tribe amonj? all the Indian 
tribes in this ^'ountry. 

As such, we have maintained our art, our tradition, our lanpiajre, 
our reli{rion and, therefore, our culture. We do not need an institute 
for this, for ours is not just learned. It is a total way of life. In fact, 
for the most part, our primary means of livelihood is denendent upon 
the proihiction and sale of o\u''- pottery and turquoi.se and silver crafts. 

Even this has boon exploited because of failure of the Federal 
Government to protect us by (^ontrollinji; the importin*,' of imitation 
crafts. , 

One way of preservinij: what is truly ours is for the Government to 
protect us'bv not juM-mittinji; such thin<rs to occur. What we truly need 
IF. for the ('onu'ress to fulfill its trust responsibility toward us. We have 
never, and do not now, need an institute. However, we are not apiinst 
an art institute for those tribes and individuals who are desirous of such 
a facility — just as lon^i' as they do no* infringe on our tradition and 
culture siwh as we have come a<'ross on some occasions witii some of the 
Institute of American Indian Art students. 

In 1962, our tribe, alon^' with the All Indian Pueblo Council, 
objected to the closin<r of Santa Fe Indian School and the openm<r of 
the Institute of American Indian Arts pro^rram in Sante Fe. Our 
objections were hasetl on the fear that others would try to exploit 
our culture antl tradition. Today, we see tlr thi:^ has come true. 

The tribe has always encoura^xed the cooperation amon<r tribes and 
individuals towanl common jjfoals. We have welcomed all who (^onie to 
visit our peo|)le and pueblo. We have always only asked that they 
resj)ect our wav of life. It is this same respect for our way of life that 
we ask of you Tiiere today. 
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The pueblo of Santo Dominpo stronjrly opposes the passage of S. 
^ 2166 in its present form, especially when the essence of the bill is to 
/ . institutionalise our language, history, customs, belief, rituals, and all 
that i» dear to us. 
/ In closing, we would like to make some recommendations. 

No. I. That you delete section 3 where it refers to Indian art and 
^ culture, which mclude all the other aspects of culture. 

No. 2. That if an art institute is desired, it include only arts and 
crafts and not involve itself with the other ^asfjects of culture. 
No. 3. That such an institute be established in a location other than 
1^ the present Santa Fe Indian School campus. 

No. 4, That if a board is established to oversee the institute, it be 
represented bv not only contemporary Indian artists, but include 
traditional trioal representatives. 

Senator Melcher, Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
present our views. I would like for you to give time for my councilmen 
to further express our views. 

Senator Melcher Since time is very limited, if you have any other 
points to make, please make them very succinctly and quickly. 
Mr. TEXORiO, Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. The 

^ gpyerpor has basical)^^ the concerns of our pueblo and I 

D^Ueve they reflected much of the concerns of a majority of the other 
^ .eblos. 

My name is Seferino Tenorio, Having served as lieutenant governor 
of my pueblo, I have become a tribal councilman and am a tribal 
council member there. 

I am also currently the vice chairman of the \lbuquerque and Santa 
Fe Indian Schools Board of Education. I will speak on behalf of the 
tribe as well as the Indian school. 

As the governor has expressed, it certainly is an honor to have vou 
come hear what we have to say about what you refer to as the develop- 
ment of Native American Indian culture and art. 

It is very unfortunate that others who have made similar proposals 
do not see fit to seek such consultation as you have here today. I am, 
of course, referring to Mr, Yates and H.R. 6850, 

I would like to further commend you on your fine articulation to the 
Senate of the United States for your concern for Indian art and culture. 
We agree wholeheartedly with the premise on which these concerns 
were founded, and like the governor has stated, I anz sure they are 
well founded. 

There are, however, some basic misconceptions which need to be 
clarified and I would like to briefly speak to those. We agree, Mr. 
Chainnan, as you have stated in your message before the Senate, that 
the artistic and cultural heritage of this Nation has been influenced by 

. many societies, peoples, and countries. 

Yet, the United states has only one genuinely native art form and 
cultural heritage .and that is derived from the Indian people. What 
makes it genuine, Mr. Chairman, is its uniqueness. Wnat makes it 

^ unique is that it has sui^vived for centuries even in spite of the contin- 

uous erosion to which you also referred. It has survived because it is 
not just part of our life. It is a way of our life. Ours is* a living culture, 
where language, religious custom, traditions, cultures, music, and even 
art are integral to it all. 
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You speak about preservation and revitalizntion and dissemination 
of Indian art and culture. In our way, each tirue a child is bom to our 
tribe., our culture is revitalized. As . he or she grows our culture is 
disseminated. 

And in this way, it is preserved. 

To you ana others who do not fully understand our way, our tradi- 
tion and customary practices are refen-ed to as rituals and, sometimes, . 
• - •- «ven theatrical performances. 

Yet, in every one of these, there are even prayers for you and others 
in thin world. , „ 

Only we who practice it can understand the full meanmg of our 4t 
:■ ' culture. Only we can therefore preserve it and maintain its vitality, 
and we have for several centuries. 

How, you might ask, do we do this? Let me provide an answer by 
speaking about another concept that only as recently as 1976 did the 
U.S. Government see fit to make a Federal policy and law, and that is 
Indian self-determination. 

,1 am sure you, being from the great State of Montana, are aware of 
the classic histories Indian people have had with the U.S. Government 
as well as other governments before it. My understanding of that 
history sends me to think that once upon a time the poUcy and goal 
of your ancestors was one of the tiest ruction and complete riddance of 
Indian people from these lands. When this failed, the policy turned 
to one of assimilation. But, still, the destruction of Indianness wasx 
necessary and thereby the destruction of culture was prevalent. 

This, too, failed, and then there was the policy of civilization, of 
civilizing and Christianizing the savages. Again, they have elements 
of destroying our culture. 

Yet our culture lived on. After all else failed and the Federal Govern- 
ment realized what it was doing to the native people of these lands, 
there was a brief period of Federal Indian responsible relationship 
whereby- certain rights and guaranties were reached in ordrr to encj 
conflicts. This was the era of treatymaking whereby the Fe( eral 
Government committed itself to certain responsibilities and obliga- 
tions, including etlucation and welfare of Indian people. 

Even in the attempt to educate the Indian, there remained contin- 
uous attempts to eradicate any of the traces of Indian culture, tor 
example, Indian children were taken many miles from theur homes in 
order to separate them a great length of time frr-.n theu- famUies, so 
that they may forget their culture. Here, we were cut short among 
each other by many miles and with some of our children, the Indian 
children speaking the native language, which was important, it \yas 
forbidden. Then there was a period of termination, a termination 
■ policy from the U.S. Government when the Government no longer 
wanted to live up to its responsibilities and its obligations. 

The results for these tribes affected were very grave. Throughout all 
of this, however, our Indian culture has persevered. I attribute that 
perseverance to the fact that Indian self-determination was bom not 
in 1976 but when our very existence was first printed many centuries 

It was Indian self-determination that served and preservetl our 
Indian culture, and now it seems that it is someone else's concern to 
prest:-ve Indian culture that is threatening Indian self-deternunation. 

o 33 
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We have here ii school that is rontnu!te<l for, iinder the Indian Self- 
Determinution and Assisstanco Art of 1975, It 's a s(iiool tliat wo all 
believe in and are proiul of. It is a school run by Indian people for 
Indian students. 

There are many thinf^s we are doinj: here that we feel are very suc- 
cessful and exemplary. We have enoujrh oblifxations and problems 
relatint; to just n^nnin^ the school. We do not need and cannot aiFord 
any political ol)stacles such as clearly (lontained in H,R. 6850 which 
stresses its intent on fxettinjx us out of Santa Fc Indian campus. We 
hope that su'jh isn't the intent of S. 2166 also. 

Earlier in our discussions refrardinjj: this, there was some reference 
nnule that if this problem continues, the concern was that it would 
disrupt the education of the Institute of American Art students who, 
inci<ientally, nund)ered very few and wliicih Institute was poorly 
nuinufred {o the jwint of becominf: very detrimental to those very few 
students. Even H.R. 6850 acknowledfzes this. 

Now, there is a more viable arfxument. As you look around at the 
attendance at the Santa Fe Indian School and this school here, the 
American Indian Art .School at Santa Fe, you will see that nrolonjfinfr 
this problem at the school, as far as aft'ectiufx us, would certainly 
disrupt the profzressive Indian j^rowth of our 400 to 500 students. 
It makes educational planninf»: difficult for thos? of us who have to do 
so, espcMially with the limited fundiiifx that we have had from the 
Federal Government, This also needs to be improved. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in rejrard to S. 2106, we stroufxly believe that 
• the preservation, revitalization, and passing on of our culture can 
only be done effectively and justly if it renmins in our hands. It will 
certainly continue to Ije eroded and exploited if left in the bands of 
otluM's who do not fullv understand and appreciate its meanin}:. We 
are not alone in this belief, as you will evidence. We have several 
pueblo tribal resolutions which rej)resent sovereijrn {zovernments. 
\o\\ will lu»ar various views of individuals, but they do not neces- 
sarily rej)resent tribal jrovernment views or tribal views. 

In conclusion, I would like to a^rree with one of your oiher state- 
ments, and that is, **The uni^iue aspe<^ts of Anuu-ican Indian culture 
and artistic contributions nuist he treated^ with {xreat concern and 
sensitivity." 

This was well stated. However, I would like to a(ld and emphasi/e 
one other thin^^ that the (lovcrnor has alhnled to in his statement, 
and that is, it must also be treated with respect for it s what makes 
us who and what we are. 

Thank you, Mr. ( hainnan, for the time. 

Senator Mki.i hku. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF BENNY STAR, CHAIRMAN, SANTO DOMINGO 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Mr. Stah. Mr. Chairman, inembei^ of the committee, frovernors, 
mv imiw is Benny Star. I am the chairnum of the ediu^alion com- 
mittee, Santo Dominjro. I am also the chairnum of the five Pueblo 
education committees, whidi represent Cochiti Pueblo, Santo Domingo 
Ftieblo, San Felipe Pueblo, Santa Ana Pueblo, and Sandia Pueblo. 

I woulil like to refer in my conuuents to my (laily contacts with 
educatiomd institutions: Head Start, preschool, secomlary, post- 
secondary. 
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1 think the initial commitment by the U.S. Government can bo 
appreciated in providing our Indian people the education of which 
I tnink all of us know. It is in demand at the present and the basis 
on which 4>ur society exists— by the complex world, by the technical 
situation that we are in today. 

AVhrtt I want to point out is the most important resource we have 
ami the needs of those resources. The resource I am speakinjr about 
is our youu(; neople and providing; them with the foundation which 
would carry tnem throu^^n life, and that is the academic education. 

Thi.s, we need to real'/.e, is most important. The technical — tech- 
nicalities, the proceilures of Congress, bills— ihat can be rcmedietl. 

But young peonle shouUl be now serviced with the best possible 
education from whomever, whether it will be bureau schools, public 
schools, Heiul Start, college, universities. I think all of us know that 
today we are not up to par, educationally, because of problems created 
through policies, regulations within the Federal and State govern- 
ments. ^^ e cannot subject our young people to that type of a detri- 
ment to their educational process. 

I want to point out that the present situation, the housing — the 
adults and the young people on the same campus— is detrimental. 
It is an unhealthy situation. It judt has to bo realized. 

The most important thing is for those young people to continue 
with theij bringmg up in Pueblo communities which they are taught 
to respect. They are taught to leave or to stay awfty from things that 
will hurt them; alcoholism, for instance; drugs. These are actual things 
that need to be considered now. Not when it is too late for jfpme of 
those young people. Now is the time. 

I thmk there has been a misconception, where Indians are concerned, 
by the non-Indians. Yes, we ai'e ians; we are tribes. But we are not 
all alike. After time immemorial, each tribe was given a language, a 
cult'^re to practice, a religion to enjoy. Some have lost it. For the 
Pueblo Indians, all those things are intact. 

Now, our culture cannot be applied to Montana Indians or to 
Dakota Indians, for instance. Our cultures are all unique and can 
only be practiced by us within our tribes. 

When you speak of Indians, people tend to believe that all of us 
have the same language, all of us have the same cultures, same pro- 
cedures, same religion. It is not true. There are more than 200 lan- 
guages within the United States, more than 200 cultures to practice 
by the intertribes. 

^Ye, of New Mexico, can be proucl to say we have preserved our 
culture, our language, nnd we are going to continue to practice that 
which was given to us. We are going to protect those gifts which were 
given to Santo Domingo Pueblo. 

We need your support, Mr. Chairman, to give us the serious con- 
sideration for our young people and where our young people ard ou^* 
tribal members are concerned. We are very concerned, ^\e want the 
best possible education for our young neople. 

Today, we are living in a technical world. Academic education is 
what we are asking for. Arts and crafts are taught at Santo Domingo 
from the time they are 5 or 6 years old. They know what arts and 
crafts are. They can make arts and crafts when they are at that age. 
Wo teach arts ami crafts right nt home. 

We need the academic help from you people. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Mklcheu. Thank you very much, Mr. Star. I want to thank 
the Santo Domiuf^o Pueblo for your testimony. Thank you very much. 

I am ^oin^ to make an annouucement now that wo will all 
understand. 

We Imve eif^ht more Pueblos scheduled for testimonv this morninfr. 
We have, beyond that, 10 other or 12 other.witnesses. It will bo neces- 
sary that we conclude the testimony of the eif^ht other Pueblos that 
are testifying: this moruin};, nlu^ one other witness. 

The time reinainin}: for this morninjr in thp hearinjr will allow no 
more than 10 minutes for each oi the witnesses. I will nave to enforce 
that. ()ur hearinjr record is open,\of course, for further testimony that 
is written. But we cannot concltide our witness list today unless we 
fashion our time for the witnesses, ami in fairness to all the witnesses, 
we have to reco^rnize that. 

The next Pueblo is the Pueblo of San Juan. 

Mr. Auchi:lkta. Good morning:, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mklchku. Welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY ASCHTJLETA, LIEUTENANT GOV- 
ERNOR, SAN JUAN PUEBLO 

Mr. AucHULETA. Thank you. Althou^'h my tribal council could not 
come, they sent me here to exnrc:^s tlieu* concern. 

My name is Anthonly Archuleta. 1 am the lieutenant {governor of 
the San Juan Pueblo. 

Thank you, Senator Melrher, for j^ivinj: us the opnortunity to 
present testimony on S. 2160, the Indian ('ultural Development Act 
that you have introduced in the U.S. Senate. 

On behrlf of the tribal council and my people, I want to say at the 
outset that we stron^rly sup|>ort the efforts of the All Indian Pueblo 
Council to obtain complete utilization of the Santa Fe Indian School 
campus for the education of our children. 

S. 2166 basically denies our children a safe and adequate education 
in a facility which has ^one underutilized for the past 18 years, I am 
sure, with much waste and mismanajrement that transpired over 
these years. 

Toclay, there are less than 100 students of American Indian arts — 
lAIA students— who live on this camjms at a per pupil cost in exqess 
of $17,500 per year. 

\Iany of the same people who are responsible for this mess are now 
parading across the country, attempting: to safejruard ar^ 

We realize that your efforts are smcere, but we also realize that the 
indiviiluals who drafted the bill do not umlerstand Pueblo culture. 
I wonder if those indivi(hmls understand their own culture. 1 wonder 
if those people do have a culture. , 

Our ways and our principles are at a detriment and our kids are the 
ones who will suffer tne consequences. 

S. 2166, as we understand it, will institutionalize Indian dances, 
sonfjs, lanjiua^res, and rituals. We cannot allow this to happen. Our 
culture and traditions have survived similar efforts by the Spanish 
and the Mexican Governments. 

Why on Earth would someone want to institutionalize a culture, a 
tradition that does not belong to it? 1 \Vonder why. 
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We fisk tluit if there is to be a national art school, please build such a 
facility else>vhere. Do not preserve the >vaste of programs for American 
art students at the expense of our children. 

We have demonstrated our ability to run a first-rate educational 
institution. We now ask you to allow us to continue our success. 

As you have seen, the Santa Fe campus was never built for an art 
school. It was built for a high school and should remain one. Those 
who suggested that a high school should be built are simply over- 
looking practical facts that are unrealistic. 

In our estimationi it would be^ar less expensive to give any students 
who want to be artists a full scholarship to be at the best art school in 
the country. After all, a true artist can create, no matter where he or 
she may be. 

I thank youy Senator. 

Senator aIelcher. Thank you. The next Pueblo is Cochiti Pueblo. 

STATEUEHT 07 JOHN K. BOWAKKIE, OOVERHOB, COORITI 
PUEBLO; ACCOMPANIED BY TOU HERREBA, JEBR7 QUIN* 
TANA, AND JOE QUINTANA, COVNCIIUEN 

Mr. BowAKNiE* Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Indian AffuirSi I would like to thank you and your 
counterparts for giving us the opportunity and courtesy and respect 
in making the effort to hear our position on this very important issue. 

My name is John M. Bowannie, governor of the rueblo of Cochiti. 

And today, I have >nth me several of my councilmcn. To ray left, 
Councilman Jerry Quintana. To my right, Tom Herrera and Mr, Joe 
Quint ann. 

Chairman Melcher, with the Pueblo governors who have snoken 
before me, I too am apposed to S. 2166, for it is very clear that the in- 
tent of the bill is to le^jislate approximately 300 Pueblo, Navajo, and 
Apache children out of the Santa Fe Indian School. 

Second, my tribal council and my people cannot, under any circum- 
stances, support any effort which would institutionalize or allow the 
^teaching of rueblo tradition, culture, dances, language, or "rituals/' 
by<^tion-Indians or Indians from any other part of Jthis country. 

We are even opposed to teaching these thmgs in a classroom setting. 
My people and I are not opposed to Indian art or \o art education. 
However, we cannot support the waste and unrealistic conditions 
which continue to exist at the Institute of American Imlian Arts. 

You have but to tour the campus to see that this facility was built 
for a high school for approximately 600 students. You have but to 
check the records for the past 5 years to see that over 50 percent of 
the facility has basically laid in mothballs because of low enrollment. 

Due to that low enrollment, we continue to have a per pupil cost 
which exceeds $17,000 per student. 

How can you allow this to continue? 
.. T4i€re are other points which could be raised in regard to S. 2166, 
but let me conclude by simply saying that for the past 5 years we have 
been made to believe that Indian self-determination and loc^il control 
over the educational destiny of Indian people would be the mandate 
and objective of the Federal Government and the Indian people. 
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Todt/y^ the whole controversy in regards to otir efforts ta^otitfdl 
the educational future of our children nas been created ngtby'othfr 
tribal governments but by a handful of individuals whq^a not repre- 
sent tribal governments but, rather, their own prijwrte interests. 

Unfortunately, the. Congress has been misinformed and misled to 
believe that there is a massive grassroots support for expenditure of 
'millions of dollars on a program which could easily be relocated in an 
ejdsting postsecondury educational institution. 

XU. Chairman, I nope that you and the other members of the 
U.S. Senate will not force us out of the Santa Fe facility. For in the 
long run, such a solution will only destroy and hurt the national art 
concept and, most certainly, it will damage the Pueblo governments 
and their people, culturally, socially, and pconomically. 

On behalf o^ my people, I ask that you build a national art school 
somewhere else and leave this facility for the education of our children. 
^ Thank you Very much and I would like to have this testimony be 
made a part of the reconL 

Senator MeiIcher. It is part of the record. 

Mr. BowANNjB. Thank you. 

Senator Meij:!HER. TJiank you all very much. 
^JP^^xt is the Picuris Pueblo. 

STATEUENT OF VICTOR MARTINEZ, GOVERNOR, 
PICURIS FTTEBIO 

Mr. Martinkz. Senator Melcher, welcome to Pueblo country. 

Senator Melcher, Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. I hope you like the country. 

Senator Melcher. I do. 

Mr, Martinez. My name is Victor Martinez and 1 am governor of 
Picuris Pueblo. Since we do not 'have very much time to get this 
straight, 1 will point out what my people like und what my j)eople 
wimt out on the reservation. First, we as a tribe support all the 
efforts of the All Indian Pueblo Council to piin complete control of 
the Santa Fe Indian School ami to educate our children. 

This school was ours for many generations past, before we were put 
out. This school vas oui*s for many {generations. 

Our peoi)le told us that the Bureau of Indian Affairs had been told 
not to close our school but, as usual, they did not listen. They went on 
ahead and closed it, without notifyinj^ us or our tribal council or our 
people. 

It hurt our feelin^^s because 1 went to school there and it was a good 
school and we hatl our art school there. Each Pueblo had people who 
were teachers there and they taujrht us how to ^^o by and about, how 
to do this and that. Other school kids had their way of learninji to be 
a mechanic and other departments had the skills of teachers there to 
teach them in the way of this and that, about what it was put there for. 

We never wanted' the Institute of Anierican Imlian Arts, so-called 
lAIA, We Pueblo people do not need that. We do not need a white 
man to come here and teach us about otir culture, about Indian arts. 
We already know that, Senator, I hope 1 am not hurtiiifx your feelinjrs 
on that. 
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Other Indians are very skillful in their arts, too, from other States. 
They have their way of lenrninjr. They have their culture. They know 
their side of their lanjjuajje. They are jrood artists, too. 

We, in New Mexico, are a small people. This school was built here 
for our children, to tuach us, to learn more about white man's educa- 
tion as this worid is cominfx to bo. You have to learn to ^et there. 

If other tribes need an art school, maybe there are a lot of other 
places like in Albuquerque at the SIPI. 'That is a jrood place there. 
An art school could be built there. 

The bill which you introduced, S. 2166, I understand it was su{X- 
pested to you by Indians. These people were — the Indians, whoever 
wrote that — do not understand Pueblo culture. I do not know if they 
know their own lanfruajre or their culture, so to speak. 

And you and the Congress want to save the Indian arts for the 
Indian people. But you {xet us out of this school, out of this campus — 
Sante Be. And to top that off, public schools will open up for Indians, 
and the public schools took the Indian children in and let the Indian 
school {xo idle for a while. That is where, every time we let a Senator, 
a poHtician, or a BIA in to ''save" the Indians, we lose land oneway 
or the other. We {xet hurt, Senator. When this happened, Indians were 
turned apunst Indians. 

L have seen the school here, the so-called lAIA. In one of these many 
meetinfrs that we ha<l here, we took a tour of the buildings. 

We went on a tour up to the boys buildin*;, which was on the second 
flojbr. The first Hoor belonjred to tfie j^irls. Between the {rirls building — 
\ frijrls dorm and the boys — there are trash cans there. Sticking out of 
\ trie cans were a bunch'of empty liquor bottles. A lot of that firewater 
Was being consumed by the people living there. 
I And those are old people. They are professionals. They know what 
to do. They know the facts of life. They have been way up there 
already 

1 We have the young people down below there that are going to be 

(nticed if they are not being already. That hurts. We do not want that 
o happen to our young people. 
. Thes^ old people that are already postgraduate, thev have their 
way of learnmg already. They could go somewhere else and learn 
anstead of, sort of like enticing these young people, these high school, 
pnnior high i:5(»hools students. 

j vSo they live together there. We have seen them together there, 
iwitli liquor. 

/ What happens? That firewater has h V/i of kick. I know, because I 
have been throug^h that road. That was years ago. 

So that part stinks. It sure makes the art stink on tlr.t part. 

Pueblo art had be^n with our people a long time before wliito men 
came. We do not have to go to an art institute to learn our art. We 
already know how. We already have it. Pueblo art and culture will be 
hero tomorrow and it will be nere long after the art institute is gone. 

Like I said before, if other Indian tribes need an art school, why 
don't you build them one Somewhere? Thoy are experienced people. 
They already know their art. 

Aiixing the young ones and the old ones, it is very hard to make a 
go of it. 

And I hope, Senator, you will see it. You ought to take a tour in 
this school — or maybe they j)r"pare(l it for you to see the good stuff. It 



hurts to see that going on. I hope from here on, with the bill, it will be put 
usicle. It is this bad stuff that is going on that is hurting our people. 

With this hearing, I hope it will come out for the best for us. 

I thank you, Senator* 

Senator melchbr; Thank you very much, Victor. 
Next is the Pueblo of Santa Clara. 

SIATEUENT OF PAUL TATOYA, CHAIRUAN, 
SANTA CLARA PUEBLO 

Mr* Tafoya. Good morning. 
Senator Melcher. Good morning* 

Mr. Tafoya. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement to read, and 
this statement was thought of because of the way we feel and how 
strongly we feel toward the Santa Clara Pueblo Indian arts and cul- 
ture Itself — we have strong feelings toward our language, our tradi- 
tional beliefs, and our rituals that take place within the tribe. And, 
second, beruuse of the feelings we have and -the concerns we have of 
the present lAIA and the Santa Fe Indian School relationship. With 
these two things in mind, we prepared this statement* I would like 
to read from it at this time. n 

On behalf of the Tribal Council of Santa Clara Pueblo, I am m full 
support of the position of the All Indian Pueblo Council and fully 
support the comments and statements made by fellow governors from 
the various Pueblos. I know that it is difficult for the Congressmen and 
perhaps even you, Mr. Chairman, to readily understand and grasp the 
essence and tfie import of what we are saying here today. 

I wish that you and other Senators could httvi& the same opportunity 
thfit Senator Pete Domenici has had to witness and see on a day-to-day 
basis the strong culture, tradition and religious life of our Pueblo 

people. * 1 1 

Pueblo art has strong significance. It is not a commercial product to 
be sold for profit or to be prostituted and exploited like we have seen 
happen to much of the Indian arts and crafts. 

For this reason, I and my people totally object to teaching any 
aspect of our culture and tradition in any institute. 

Second, I, too, must reiterate the opposition of my peonle to S. 2166, 
for it clearlv is intended to ilrive our excellent high schoOi program 
^ out of the Santa Fr facility. I cannot believe that the U.S. Congress 
is willing to render such a judgment against a people who seek nothing 
more than to improve the education of the children. 

This facility historically belongs to New Mexico area tribes, and it 
was the same sj)ecinl interest group who suggested to shotgun the 
basic education programs and force us out in the cold in 1962. 

We cannot allow this to happen again. 

If Mr. Yates and his committee are so interested in promoting and 
preserving national Iijdian art education nrograms, then I submit that 
there shoukl be an equal resolve to buihl a first-rate facility t House 
such a program. i t i- 

I am willing to support such an^gfFort, provuUng that the Indian 
people and the Indian artists of this country want such a facility and 
provided that thfey have a voice in the administration of the facility 
rather than Presidential appointments aiul/ur Washington bureaucrats 
who know little or nothing about our Indian culture. 

1 thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all 1 have. 
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•Senator M ekchkh. Would you identify yourself, please? 
Mr. Tafoya. Sorry. My niune is PaufTufoytt, the chainnun of the 
Santii Clara Pueblo Tribe. 
Senator Melcheii, Thank you very much, Paul. 
Next is the Santa Ana Pueblo. / 

^ STATEMENT OF CLYDE LEON, ADMINISTRATIVE OITICER, 

SANTA ANA PUEBLO 

Mr. Leon. Good morning. 
Senator Melcher, Good morning. 

Mr. Leon. My name is Clyde Leon. I am the administrative officer. 

First of all, I would like to apolofji/e for my officials and the Governor 
not being here because they are doinj^ what we call a community ditch 
work. 

No. 1, I wouhl like to pinpoint that the tribe of Santa Ana is 
opposed to the art institute due to the fact that we have had no one 
enrolled there, even from the opening? of the art institute. The tribe 
does not feel that it is rijrht because we do our own culture traininj; at 
home. It is almost like automatic. 

Therefore, the Tribe of Santa Ana is opposed to the art institute 
here. The tribe has always felt jrood here at Santa Fe Indian School, 
which it used to be. They still want this school to be an Indian school. 
We are lackinjr in the educational field and that is the interest that the 
tribe has. The tribe does not have anv objections to the art institute 
if it is put somewhere else. The tribe will support that for other Indians, 
nationwide, who do not have the same opportunity we have. 

vSenator, that is all the statement that I have. 

Senator Melcheu. Thank you very much, Clyde. 

Next is the San Felipe Pueblo. 

STATEMENT OP JOSEPH V. SANCHEZ, QOVERNOB, 
SAN FELIPE PUEBLO 

Mr. Sanchez. We are the dele<rates of San Feli])fi Pueblo. To my 
ri<:ht here is Lt. Gov. Robert Velasquez. And to my left here is Lieu- 
tenant fis(!ale, Anthony Ortiz, and a member of the tribal council, 
James Tenorio. We have a prepared statement here but we will be 
submit tinfx another statement after we make some corrections here, 
Mr. ChnirnnuK 

Senator Melcher. That will be fine. Governor. 

Mr. Sanchez. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on ln<lian Affairs, I am Joseph V. Sanchez, {governor of the 
Pueblo of San Felipe. 

Thank you for allowin<r us to address your committee conoernin<r 
your bill, S. 2166. It is most appropriate that you oome to our pueblo 
area to hear us out. We cannot express our foolinfi of concern that 
S. 2l()6 ^-onveys, as it relates to our tra<!'tu)nal and cultural stability. 
We stroi:<rly oi){)ose the bill, basically 1 use it will deny my children 
the educational facilities they are entitp :i to, the educational facilities 
that our parents and <rrandparents utilized. 

Most imi)ortaptly, this bill would create unnecessary problems re- 
^ardin^ the exploitation of our culture and tradition. We consider 
any attempt to teach or convey by any means that which we consider 
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our salvation an intrusion into our private relijrious rights. The lives 
of my pueblo people from the first contact with the Europeans has 
been coexistence of suspicion where it involved Indian relijrious 
pursuits. 

. The reason we have prevailed in continuing: pur religious pursuits 
is that we have jruardeci it closely and will continue to do so with all 
intonsity. It is in this vein that 1 am opposed to any attempts of in- 
stitutionali7,ation of my lanjruajre, sonjrs, and rituals, I cannot visualize 
anyone so brazen in intent to run roujrhshod over objections that are 
made with all candor and purpose, 

Mr. Chairman, my collea^rues whose testimony you have heard 
and will hear are made to convey to you that our ri^^ht to determine 
our destiny is oui^s alone, under the Self-Determination Act. \Ve have 
made advimces in education commensurate to our abilities, \Ve are 
nroud of our projrress. To sidetrack our pursuits in education will 
oe a blow akin to jrenocide. We can jro into detail and ^ive you our 
reasons for our stand. That is supported by inquiries, audits, and 
activities that have been made for the record. We choose to let reason- 
able men make, reasonable decisions, based on the weight of the 
testimonies. 

Our priority at this time is to equip our children with basic education 
skills that is a prerequisite of other pursuits that come after comple- 
tion of high school. We are not opposed to Indian art or art education. 
If other tribes want a facility to house such a program, we will support 
efforts to make this a reality, providing however, a new location and 
moneys !>re especially earmarked to build such a facility. 

We thank you for this, Mr. Chairman. And as I indicated, we will 
submit our testimony to you, an added testimony in this regard,^ 

Senator Melchkr, Thank you very much, eJosenh, 

As I announced earlier, the hearing record will be op(-n for ;{0 days 
and we do welcome additional testimony, 

Mr. Sanchez. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Mei.cher, Thank you all very much. 

The next witness is from the Jemez Pueblo. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. MAGDALENA, TRIBAL COUNCIL 
MEMBER, JEMEZ PUEBLO 

Mr. Magi).\uena, Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select 
Commit tc<^ on Indian Affairs, niy name is James R. Magdalena and 
I am speaking for my governor, Joo A. Sando. I am from »reine/ 
Pueblo. 

On behalf of the tribal council of Jemez Pueblo. I speak in opposi- 
tion to your welUinteiuled but poorly written legislation. 

My tribal council is astonished and augcivd at the attempt^ that 
are being made by some Members of Congress to deprive the Pueblo 
people of self-det'^rmination and force us to accept the cancerous 
(dement witliin our backyard. How many times must we tell the Con- 
gress and the Bureau of' Indian Alfairs that we are tired of the poli- 
ticians and the l)urenuerats trying to save us from ourselves? It seems 
tliat each time the Indian people have a proposal which makes sense 
and is practical, someone witliin t!ie Goveniment or from a special 
interest group w ill always find reasons to oppose it. 
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We have no intention of depriving: other Indinn-i, who may he less 
foriunate than we are, of reeeivinir an ethieation in Indian eulture or 
in reeeivin^r an education in art. Biit as a matt cm* of pricH'ity, my people 
>tron^ly l)elieve in i> sound hasie. e(hi(*ation for our ehihhvn. Cultural 
an<l artistic talents are taiight in tlie homes. Our homes, oui' daiKTs, 
and our nuwic is the last remainin^^ aspect of our lives whi(*h has not 
yet heen exploited.' The^e are int(»jrral part'^ of our reli^'ioii. 

My trihal council cannot imderstand whv a ( 'on^'ressman 2,000 
miles away is so insistent upon kicking" my cliildren out of the scliool 
wliich has* heen historically oius. I cannot understand how a handful 
of individuals w lio call ' themselves Indians can challenge their 
weiirlit of trihal opiiuon which supports our position. 

Last, we caiuiot imderstaujl v i)y the Kskimos u\\\^\ come to Santa 
Fe to learn art, why the Sioiix coilie to Santa Fe to learn art. W(» are 
satldened hy some of tlie thinj^s that we nmst say in order to irct our 
points across. However, for the past PTycars, we ha\e tried every 
means that wo know of to convuice Mr. Vates and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs that we ar*^ not -ut to destroy Indian art. We only 
want wluit is ri^htfuUv oiu's. 

1'herefore, Senator Alelcher, if it is to he an art institute, then you 
should huihl surli a facility somewhere else. Leave Puehlo art and 
culture to the Puehlo people, for oiu* art and cidtm'o and oiu' tnMlition 
has survived the Spanish and Mexican Go\-ernments, and we will 
outlive all efforts hy anyone to interfere with that aspect of oiu* lives. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mki.cher. Thank you \"ery much, James. 
Now, we will hear from the chainuan of the All Indian Pueblo 
( 'ouncil, Del Lovato. 

STATEMENT OF DEL LOVATO, CHAIRMAN, ALL INDIAN 
PUEBLO COUNCIL 

Mr. Lov.\To. Mr. C'hairnian, memhers of the committee. For the 
sake of ♦ime, I w ill he very hrief. 

As \C'U liave witnessed this morninu*, th? attitude and certainly the 
fcelin^^ of the niajority of the Puehlo ^rovernors is very stron^^ in reiijards 
to any interference with the cultural aspects of PmO)lo conumu)ities. 

I also l^eel one other point is very worthy of makinir hefore this 
conunittee, and that is that while we thank yoii for the welldntentioned 
hill, as pointed out, in S. 216(5, 1 think it is important to note that the 
I)ur|)ose and the intent to a lar^re extent in terms of preservation and 
|)rote(*tion of art and cidtinv has alreaily taken place, and is takin^^ 
place, and will take place, within the Puehlo commiuiities themselves. 

We like to , • ide ourselves in the fact that our culture and our 
tradition remains intact, anil I think that is a tribute and that is 
certainly justification for the position that has heen announced this 
mornin^r. 

Before 1 conclude, I think it is also important, Senator, to hasically 
sinumari/e wluit at least IS of the l\) I^iehlo u'overnors have con- 
tinually said over the past year and a half, and that is: 

No. '^l : We are not opjmsed to Indian art. We are not opposed to any 
effort by any oru-ani/atio?) or ih? (\)n.Lrress to pi-ovide for the preserva- 
tion and pi'omotion of Indian art. 
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We are, however, resolved to continue our efforts to provide the 
best educational opportunities for our childern. We strongly feel that 
the present program which exists under the name of the Institute of 
American Indian Arts can be salvaged, can be improved, and can be 
relocated without damaging the national intent or the integrity of 
the oriKinal sponsors of this program. 

We leel that this facility was never meant as an art institute. It was 
never built or designed aS an art sch^^ol, and it is important that if we 
are to have a national effort for a national art program, that it be 
first-rate institute. 

But let us not jump the gun. Senator. I think it is important that 
we lay out a plan, that before we undertake such a venture, that we 
make sure that the Indian community in this country wants such a 
facility, tliat the Indian artists themselves want and desire such a 
facility. 

That, to me, and to the majority of the Pueblo people, has not yet 
been done. 

No. 2: that if such a facility is built. Senator, that there be tribal 
governmental input, that there be Indian artists input into a board of 
regents, into a structure designed to administer such a facility. 

And, last, that these same people, the tribal governments and the 
Indian artists have an opportunity to have a say as to its location, as 
to its design. This position that we have presented there this morning. 
Senator, is in line with the position that was adopted by the executive 
council of the National Congress of American Indians. 

I am hopeful that the comments and recommendations that were 
made here this morning will have an impact in terms of rewriting and 
redesignin[: certain portions of S. 2166. 

We stand ready to assist you and the other tribes in this country 
in providing for a first-rate art institute. We also stand ready to provide 
and assist this committee in working with the Congress, in providing 
the necessary data or assistance in determining the need or tne wishes 
and desires of tribal governments in this country. * 

We have nothinjr against Indian art. Senator, and I am sure that 
point, hopefully, will be laid to rest. But as a matter of priority, my 
people have a strong sense of conviction and responsibility to many 
young children — thousands of young children— who are right now, 
many of whom are taking the easy way out becaui^r they have no 
alternative. They are dropping out of school. We are tryij sjr to urovide 
an alternative for them. 

We strongly feel that tiioro are existing facilities which <*an. at a 
very reasonable expense, provide for the continuation and improve- 
ment of what we now know as the Instit!ite of American Indian 
Arts. That conchides inv statement, Senator. 

Thank you very mu(*n. 

Senator Mklchkr. Well, Chairman Lovato, I welcome the very 
sincere testimony of the Pueblos who have testified this moniing and 
very much welcome your testimony. 

llowever, I want to make it clear that what the hill provides for is a 
national goal and is more in the line of searching for antl recording and 
preserving Indian art, Indian history, and Indian (uilturefor the benefit 
of the entire country. Hopefully, wt will he joined in this endeavor h\ 
other countries in this heinisijhere that share the variety an<l the 
ancient lierilage that is common. 
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It is so divei'se among the Indian people of this hemisphere and yet 
we have done very little to search, record, and preserve it. When Ave 
look at the Smithsonian, as {j;reat an institution as that is for this 
country, you cannot help but nptice the lack of Indian art and demon- 
stration of Indian culture; And it is a bad spot. It is a bad mark for the 
country as a whole that we have not stepped out and }>one forward 
with this oldest of all American heritage, which is locked within the 
background and the history of the Native Americans of this 
hemisphere. ^ 

Now, the purpose of the bill is not to interfere with ti.v) practice of 
Indian religion, not to interfere with the culture of the Pueblos, but 
to the extent that the Pueblos are Avilling, to ahare witli us tlieir roots, 
their history, their culture, that goes back so many, many liundreds 
of years — thousands of years. That is what the bill is about. 

It is unfortunate, in the eyes of the Pueblos, that we are mixed up 
in who occupies this particular campus. That is, as I said earlier, at 
the start of the hearing, not the purpose of the bill. We are not so 
hardhearted as ^ crowd Indian students off this canipus, unle&s they 
want to go to another facility. The actual physical facility of providing 
the central focal point of our expanded effort on behalf of searching 
and recording and preserving this Native American art and culture is 
not the principal part of this bill, nor is it, mind you, teaching. 

Perhaps there will be some teaching evolving or evolved from it, 
but it is not tk« central point ami it is not the principal part at all. 

As so many w you have eloquently pointed out, the Pueblos — the 
teaching began with the early youth of the children and is a familv 
process. It is a growing-up process and is a continuous process through 
the life of the indivicrut.l Pueblo Imhans; that is something entirely 
separate from what the bill proposes to do. To disseminate, to provide 
access to that part of Indian culture that Native Americans are willing 
to share with the country and with this and all the other countries of 
this hemi^nhere, is prim ipally the goal of this bill. 

Thank you very much. Governor. 

Mr. LovATA. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Melcher. Our next witness is Lloyci, or more correctly, 
Mickey Old Coyote, secretary of the Crow Tribe Historical and 
Cultural Commission, Crow Agency, Montana. 

STATEMENT OF IXOYD OLD COYOTE, SECRETARY, CROW TRIBE 
HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL COMMISSION 

Mr, Old Coyote. Thank you. Senator. I have a prepared statement 
here. I would like to read a little bit of that. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Select Committee, people present, 
my name is Lloyd Old Coyote, u member of the Crow Tribe of Indians 
of southeastern Montana. Currently, I serve in the capacity of secre- 
tary of the Crow Tribe Historical and Cultural Commission. 

This commission is a recognized entity of the Crow Tribe Council, 
established by a council resolution. The commission members are 
selected and appointed on the basis of their knowledge of Crow Indian 
culture and history. Each member is appointed for a lifetime, 

Mr. Tommy Big Lake, chairman of our commission, is with mc, 
delegated by our tribal chaimmn to be in your presence for this 
hearing. 
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The Crow Indian Reservation is an area of approximately 2H 
million acres located in south-central Montana, It is the home of 
approximately 6,500 members of the Crow Tribe, About 1,200 mem- 
bers \\v6 away from the reservation, though some of those who live 
nearby spend considerable time ea^h year on the reservation. 

The Crow Indian Reservation is rich in Indian history and perhaps 
one of the last strongholds of Indian culture in its own setting. Tne 
activities in our daily life are still traditionally Crow, reflecting many 
of the customs and practices handed down for many generations. 
We are proud of this rich Indian heritage which influences our every- 
day activities where this lifestyle complements the cultivation of the 
dominant society practices of today's world.^ 

Our learned tiioal elders informed and shared with us that the 
Indian lived intimately and close to nature. He was observant of the 
•^natural world. He acquired liis knowledge and his lifestyle through 
nature. He believed that a supreme being had designed this for us to 
enjoy and appreciate, and that Supreme Being we refer to as God. 

Crow Indian culture, taken as a whole, constitutes l30th a thorough 
statement and a thorough lesson in Crow Indian philosophy, world- 
view, spiritual guidance, social customs, and the individual's place in 
this entire scheme. It discourages indulgence of social misconduct. 

Crow moral values address character-building devices, a positive 
kind of social control. They offer help and guidance in' the area of 
personal and psychological growth. They offer religious instruction. 
They impart knowledge. They help to instill leadership qualities. They 
develop group morale, strengthen cultural pride, and they offer enjoy- 
ment and appreciation. Desired and fine qualities such as manners, 
politeness, and other respectable Qualities are shared and applied for 
a harmonious way of life. The familjr is the beginning for this training, 
refinement, and development of mind, morals, and values that we 
still share and cherish. 

The Indian culture has suffered much in the past. Misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation from the dominant society was the result of this 
undesired experience. They are too institutionalized in their view of 
other cultures. Thev treat these other cultures as less genuine and 
less pure. As a result, some de^ee of Indian culture violations have 
occurred. The movie and TV industries are prime examples of this 
type of violation. Cultural parasites have emerged, thriving success- 
fully at the expense of Indian cultures and values. As a result, the 
Indian has an image to live dowm. 

There were laws passed at one time that affected him adversely 
toward his cultural practices — the Endangered Species Act and others 
that were mentioned here previously. There are more, but I want to 
get back to the concepts of S. 2 166. Perhaps the enactment and promul- 
gation of this bill will promote the development of nati^'e American 
Indian art and culture and the provisions will complement the Amer- 
ican Indian Religious Freedom Act, Public Law 95-341, and, also, the 
Archeological Resource Act. 

With this bill, I am optimistic that the suppression, infringement, 
and harassment of the Indian cultural practice are a thing of the past. 

In the areas of archeology, we experienced some degrees of vandalism 
and disturbance to some of our sacred sites. This type of action and 
occurrences are adverse to Indian beliefs. Indians, themselves, know 
of many archeological sites throughout their domain but do not disturb 
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them or abuse them because of their respect and reverence for such 
sites. Some of these sites are believed to nave sacred mystic powers. 
Others are visited ami interpreted by our learned tribal elders. In our 
area, the legends of the Little People in the Pryors, are still (ihared 
among the Crow vk jple today. Offerings arc left there for good . luck 
whenever Crows venture into the Pryors. 

Many of our lamhnarks. mountains, and riveis are named after 
Crow legends and stories. The Big Horn River is one such story, or 
one example. Another is the story of the seven Big Lorn sheep — there 
are stories about them as well as individual Indian names. 

Some archeological sites on the Crow Indian Reservation are rich 
in history and le{;end, and, we are also making tentative plans for 
onsite interpretations of siege sites, buffalo jumps, teepee rmgs, and 
other points of interest. With this idea, we are making plans toward a 
cultural center, for all these things could also be interpreted as more of 
a cultural-resource-type thing. Perhaps the research center, as well as 
a cross-sharing of the things that we nave, addresses cultural develop- 
ment. This idea is to help us gain the knowledge of the past for our- 
selves, for our young people, as well as for all levels of scholars. And 
there are also evidences of pictograph art, yon know, which was a 
common form of communication among Indians, prior to the advent 
of the European race. 

New discoveries in our area by anthropologists and archeologists, of 
ancient Indian occupation sites, pose more questions than answers. 
We, as Indians, disngree with some of these theories. 

Every culture has a beginning storv and the Indian culture is no 
different. Our cultural practices and beliefs originated on this continent 
and it deserves the same recognition as other cultures of the world. 

Indian culture and art are indeed fields of knowledge and, to me, 
this should be recognized as such among other fields of study and 
perhaps this could expand and also even extend into a doctorate 
program, where Indian knowledge could be shared among the Indians 
themselves. 

The Indian culture is not a dead culture but a living culture, very 
rich in its significance. The Indian people have assisted many scholars 
in acquiring their degrees further. So why not, for the Indian, based 
upon his own knowledge anil cultural experiences, perhaps an accept- 
able standard and criteria should be established and designed oy 
thoroughly versed Indian people towarcl an Indian doctorate program. 

Public members could serve on this Institute, wherever it may be, 
ami I have heard some adverse statements regarding it here in Santa 
Fe, but I have no idea on that. Perhaps whoever serves on the Board 
.should be selected on the basis of their Indian background and per- 
haps a relationship between the Institute and any nmseum of art in the 
United States could provide an opportunity for cross-sharing of Indian 
culture and art among the Indian people, as "well as other levels of 
scholars. 

There is a wide divei'sity of Indian cultural practices, language, 
customs and others among the numy Indian tribes throughout the 
United States. This will give us an opjiortunity to do some cross- 
sharing. 

With that, Senator, I am an advocate for Indian culture, with its 
measure of rich c*.vperiencos, rich signififtanoe and merits of social 
qualities and things along that line. For that reason, I support and en- 
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courntre the onaotinent of the Native Aniericain Culture and Arts 
Devolopiuent Act. 

Seimtor Mku'hkh. In the examination of pictojxninhs — for instance, 
in the case of **()n the Bhiffs of the Bijrhom" ; as of rifrnt now, there is no 
correct ulentifieat ion of what the picto}xraphs rehite to, is there? Can 
they be denionstrat^Ml, or is there knowledge of I he tribe or any schohirs 
who have exanuned, pinpointed the time fninies when the4)ictojrraphs 
were painted? 

Mr. Oi.i) (^OYOT^:. As 1 indicated earlier, some of those archeblo^ical 
sites on the reservation have some historical buckf^rount^ and some of 
those caves do have stories about them. 

There is one, in particular, down in what we call— Tiot too far from 
what they call the Bouvier area, one thai they consider as havinfi ad- 
verse mysiic powers. The Oows still believe in it, that particular area. 
There is a pictojxraph area down there, you know, that they visit. 

Senator Mei.chkk. Who has examined Voine of these pictO}>Taphs? 
Has the Sinithsonian ever examined any of theni? 

Mr. ()M) Coyutk. There are a munber of jtrcheolojrists that have 
come in, you know, and some who have worked with the Park Service 
and so forth have come in and thev have made some studies. 

One, in particular, I know, has been around in that area. His 
name is Dr. Ijutv Lorendorff. He has luade studies of that area and 
has some theories about buffalo jumps that were very closely related 
to ( 'row stories, as well as ''Little People of the Pn ors.'' 

Senator Melchku. Have these studies been conducted at the invi- 
tation of the tribe and with the cooperation of the tribe? 

Mr. ()Ln Co VOTE. It was not really an invitation. 1 think it was more 
of a cooperation type move. They \v«tr.te(l to know about these areas, 
so we accompanicil the archeolojrist into that area. 

.Senator Melchkr. Antl so far the studies that have bcon conducted 
and the investifjations that have been conthictetl, have been satis- 
factory as far as the Crow Tribe is concerned? 

Mr.OiJ) Coyote. Well, there arc a few iniiu)r chan«i-os that wo would 
like to make, you know, like some of those theories. For iustaiu-e, in the 
tlominant society [)ractices, ms far as for couutirm' the *:eiuM;atioii. 22, 
2o years i,^ r-onsitlered as one u:(»neratioo : whereas, in the lialiaii world, 
oiu» trenoration is considered as 100 yeais. 

.Senator Mki.chkr. One humhctl? 

Mr. ( )i.i)CoYuTK. Yes. 

Senator Mki.chkr. Now, what abotit (he preservation of these sites? 
Once people be<:iii to know about them, uninvited iiivestipitiotis, or 
just viewers nu\xh\ thima»»:(» a silo. How has that been (ontrolled? 

Mr. OiJ) CovoTK. Well, we were apprehensive nbout rctilly talking*' 
about some of these areas because, like 1 say, the Biji'horn Mountains, 
Frvor Moimtains, all of these have a lot of rich siuiuficnuce behiml the 
(.'row Imiian culture and we feel that — like I imiicnted to you about 
sonu* vamhdisin that has irone on — this is the area that W(» are quite 
concerned about. 

The Crow people r. aware and know of these sites and they don't 
tlisturb them. But as far as shaiin.i:* atul conveyiu.i:* information, 
learne<l tribal elders fuive interpreted sonu* of these sites atul I think 
it should be conti'olled by tribal people, 

Senatoi Mki.chkr. I wouhl a^M-ee. All rijzlit. Thank you very miu'h, 
Mickey and Tom, for your meetiiifr here today. 
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Mr. ()i4> Coyote. OK, thank you for your time. 

Semitor Melcheu. Now, the coniniittee will stand in recess very 
shortly. Chairman MacDonaUl of the Navajos and Mrs. MacDonalil 
hiive nrrivedMind will be added to our list. Wanda is alrea<ly on the list. 

Here is an announcement foreverybody here. Luncliismadeavailable 
in the cafeteria i\l the (Curtesy of the AIT Tndian~Pueblo Council. 
Students are available to piide people to the dinint; facilities and ail 
are invited to particinate m lunch at the cafeteria. 

The committee will recess now an<l will resume at 1 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 p.m. the hearing rece.ssed to reconvene at 1 p.m.] 

AFTERNOON 8E8SI0N 

The hearing- resumed at 1 p,m.. Senator John Melcher (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Senator Melchek. The meetinjj: will come to order. We will resume 
our hearinji' on &. 2166. The first witness this afternoon will be Dan 
Salaz, executive director, Inilian Arts and Crafts Association in 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. Salaz. Senator, I am the executive director of the Indian Arts 
and ('rafts Association. Mr. Ken Denton, one of our national com- 
mitteemen, will present our remarks to you today. 

Senator Melcheu. Mr. Denton. 

STATEMENi OF KEN DENTON, NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN, IN- 
DIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
DAN SALAZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Dentox. Mr, Chairman, before readin^r our nrepared statement, 
I would like to tell you very briefly who we, thr^ Indian Arts and Crafts 
A ^sociation, are. 

We are a national nonprofit orpmization nuule iip of the entire 
spectrum of the native American arts and crafts industry And this 
includes native American cprftsmen and artists, museums, 'ollectors, 
wholesalers and retailers of native American Indian arts ai d crafts. 
Our stated jroal is to protect, enhance, and |)reservo Amoric n Indian 
arts and crafts and we are willing: to do wluitever we can in pursuit of 
this f^oal and this is our prepared testimony. 

Since the early 1970*s, we have seen a renewed interest in the only 
truly in(|iji:enous American cultural tradition in the form of Indian 
arts ancl crafts. 

Americans, as well as people all over the world, have come to ap- 
preciate Indian arts and crafts for their beauty, their unique place 
m the American cultural mosaic, and lor their increasing vaiue as art 
objects. We have also seen our Government take interest in Indian 
arts anti crafts after many, many years of what can euphemistically 
be termed benign neglect. That our Federal Government should 
interest itself in the preservation, protection, pi-omotion, and en- 
hancement of Indian arts and crafts is a welcome opportunity to re- 
verse years of nej^lect and at times serious efforts to obliterate rich and 
flourishing^ Indian cultures^ 

However, it is wise to examine the role that the Federal Government 
or any of its instrumentalities would play in the field of Indian arts 
and crafts and how it views Indian arts and crafts. As a starting* point, 
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it is difficult to coiisidor art of any type in a vacuum. This is especially 
true of Indian arts ami crafts, Tlie lactoi^s t\M come toj^ether in the 
creation of Indian arts and crafts must be/considered. The social, 
historical, philosophical, relij;ious, and even |i:eof;raphical factors that 
converge to produce Indian arts and grafts must be carefully 
consi<lered. 

Before deciding on any cotarse of action, our national Congress 
should be made fully aware of as many of the things that affect Indian 
arts and crafts as possible. The ramifications of congressional action 
should be carefully scrutinized and analyzed for their effects, not only 
in the near future but for their effects upon the coming generations. 
The social patterhs of the artists ami the craftspeople who produce 
authentic Indian arts and crafts must be examined, for it is here that 
the subject under discussion really b6gms, with an indiviclual human 
being. 

As with most other people, the socialization of native Americans 
begins with the family. However, a major point of divergence occurs 
witli ,so(:ialization for native Americans after that which takes place in 
the family. The socialisation of a/native American child continues but 
within the protective parameters of tribal life and tribal tradition. 
Institutional socialization occui^s, in many instances, later in life and at 
times is difficult. Therefore, it is of prime importance to recognize 
that Indian arts and crafts ar? products first of the imlividual but also 
of the family an<l tribal unit. The dynamic streams of Indian creativity 
have traditionally been channeled through the family and the tribe. 
The creation of organizations, indeed bureaucracies, outside of the 
family and tribal context to promote Indian arts and crafts must be 
handled with care. 

InstitutionaHzing arts and crafts for native Americans may do 
more harm than good if adequate j)rovisions for family and tribal 
traditioms are not made. An institute, school, imiversity, or other large 
organizations that wishes to promote Indian arts and crafts should 
first recognize the dynamics of the family and tribe. If the proi)ose(l 
institute will, as an important part of its total mission, strengthen the 
family and tribal functions that occur in Indian arts antl crafts, then it 
will be a valuable service. Conversely, if the pi'oposed institute assumes 
for itself the focal position in j)romoting Indian arts and crafts, then 
it is programing itself for failure and detriment of Indian arts and 
crafts. 

The projmsed Institute shoultl assume the responsibility for assisting 
and encouraging tribes, families, antl indivithials so that Intlian arts 
antl crafts may continue to flourish. The hisiorical relationshij) of the 
U.S. Govornnient to things native American has been one of in- 
eptitutle, confusion, antl ignorance. Ineffective Intlian policies pro- 
mulgated by distant officials in Washington have caused much grief 
and suffering to Indians antl non-Iiulians as well. 

The historical approach to the Intlian issues has been to study the 
(piestion and then to create a bureaucracy to hantlle whatever tasks 
neetl attention. Often, these Indian-related bureaucracies have not 
been res-ponsive to the neetls of their constituents. Many times the 
very mechanisms that were created to serve Indians exdutletl Indians 
from the decisionmaking process. Our Congress should take heed to 
see that thisris not the case with the proposed Institute and its means 
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of governance. The preponderant majority of those in control should 
be native Americans. Tney in turn should be responsible and acv aunt- 
iible to theu' constituents. 

It is also of historical significance to realize that arts and crafts 
throughout the ages have been largely the product of individuals. 
It is as impossible to create a piece of beautiful art or craft through a 
committee as it is to legislate it into existence. However, it is possible 
to legislate the preconditions that will promote and enhance Indian 
arts and crafts. The philosoi)hical aspects of Indian aiis and crafts ^ 
have traditionally emphasized the individual in relation to the family, 
the tribe, and the natural or mystical worUl. 

As previously mentioned, the individual has always been of key 
importance in Indian arts and crafts. There are as yet no schools of 
thought recognizable among Indian artists and craftspeople although 
family and tribal influences are clearly discernible. It is wise to insure 
that the proposed Institute will not attempt to shape the creative 
thinking of its resident artists, craftspeople, and other scholars but 
'o provide the setting where the creativity can occur. _ 

The present Institute of American Indian Arts has been criticized 
fo\ impinging upon the religious beliefs of several Indian tribes. As 
guaranteed by the Constitution, the separation of church and state 
and the free exercise of religion should be incorporated into the 
proposed Institute^'he Institute should not untlertake any course of 
action Ibbat will ^late the religious beliefs of any of the native 
Americaii peoples it will serve. It should involve itself in religious 
activities,\s they relate to Indian arts and crafts, only after consulta- 
tion with the leadei-s of affected tribes. This is not to say that the 
proposed Institute should not be concerned with religious themes. 
Thos3 themes\hould be handled in the proper manner to insure that 
religious beliefs are not violated and that the separation of church 
and state is maintained. , ^ „ , • ■ 

Mr. Chairman, since I." Indian Arts and Crafts Association is a 
national organization with members across the country, we reconi- 
mend that the proposed institute have u truly national scope and 
perspective. As there is no one homogeneous group ol" Native Ameri- 
cans, there is no one ubiquitous form of Indinn arts imd crafts. 
Various parts of the Nation produce different types of work. 

The verdant forests of the Pacific Northwest have a far different 
effect oil Native American populations there than the vast arid space.s 
of the Southwest have on indigenous Native Americans. 

These differences, due to geography, should be rpcognized and be 
provided for in a truly national institute. Indian arts and crafts are as 
tiivei-se as the people who make them. It is the nature of this divei-sity 
that has made Indian arts and crafts a national cultural treasure for 

all Americans. , , t i- » . i 

As to the location of the proposed mstitute, the In(han Arts an( 

Crafts Association believes that all those concerneil will be well served 

if the recommendations of tribal leaders are sought and followed . 
Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present these 

concerns to you and the other members of the committee. 
Senator Melcher. Mr. Denton, your association is a commercial 

a.ssociation, I take it? 
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Mr. Denton, We are a national nonprofit organixatioji and w6 are 
made up. of craftspeople— Indian artists ond craftspeople, people who 
. deal conimercially in Indian arts and crafts, museums and^iadividual 
\collectors;of Indian arts and craft^i. \ 
^ Senator Mblchbr, Then nonio of your associa^tion membiets have 
anything- to do with commercialization or sales? ^ 

Mr. Denton. Yes; we do. Yes; \ye have categories of memberships 
contoipinp: wholesalers of American Indian arts and crafts and retailers 
of American Indian arts and crafts. J 

SenatoKMELCHBR. Does the association do anything to protect 
Indian arts imd crafts from imported duplicate, beailwork for instance, 
from TaiwanTV 

Mr. DENTON>X€sr we do. The primary function and the primaiy 
reason that the organization wa^.established in the first place wa^ to 
deal with unethical practices-in^^the Indian, arts aid crafts industry/ 
And we have an active ethic/ committee and the, code of ethics 4s 
probably one of the primary, ^ings that we live by. ^ 

Senator Melcher. >Vho polices your wholesalcurs, for instance? 

Mr. Dentpn. We ^re self-policing. 

Senator Melcher. And no instances or no members of your associa- 
tion that are in tho retail or wholesale businf;ss promotmg or selling 
such replicas, if I can use that term, of Amervcan Indian art that was 
imported from countries that do not have any basis for Indian art have 
been reported? / , 

Mr. Denton. There may be k little misvnderstandh.f, here in that 
we do not tell anybody what they can sell or what they cannot ^ell. 
But we do stand for true and honest rep/esentation for whatever it 
might happen to be. 

^ Senator Melcher. Then some of your wholesalers could be selling 
tnose products? 

Mr. Denton. Nonauthentic art? 

Senator Melcher. Riffht. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, and representing, them as such. 

Senator Melcher. Well, 1 think you understand what the bill is 
about and, of course, it is much broader than the retail-wholesale type 
of operation, and while your association has some of all of these, 
including artists and museums, you are also much broader in the other 
aspects of it, hi the retailing and v. holesalmg of the products. 

But I think you understand t^e bill properly and we appreciate 
your remarks and I might just t?/xy in passing that we do not need to 
incorporate in the bill any constitutional prohibition against inter- 
fering with religion because all '.he laws of Congress are based upon the 
Constitution anyway. 

Thank you both very much. 

Mr. Salaz. Thank you, >ir. Chaiman. 

Senator Melcher. En>erson Jackson, president of the Native 
American Church, Shiprcck, N. Mpx. Is Emerson here? If he shows 
up later, we will hear fro/n him but, apparently, he is not here nov\ 

Wanda MacDonald, Mrs. MacDonald, Isfavajo tribe. Window 
Rock, Ariz. 

Welcome to the conmittee, Wanda. 
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STATEMENT OF WANDA MacDONAlD OP THE NAVAJO TRIBE, 
CHAIEPERSON, NAVAJOLAHD rESTIVAl OF THE ARTS 

Mrs. MacDonald. Thank you. . 

Mr. Chairman awl members of the Senate select committee, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to appear bv>fore you today to speak 
m support of S. 2166, tlie Native American Culture ami Arts Develop- 
ment Act. , , , 1VT • u 

I am Wanda MacDonaUl, as you kno\v, from the Navajo Inbe 
and as founder and chairperson of the Navajoland Festival of the 
Arts and as an Indian, I have special reason to be here today. I know' 
the importance of arts and culture to all people and especially to 
America's Indian peoplp^ . 

It is through our arts and our culture that other Americans iirst" 
learned of the contributions and heritage of the Indian people of this 
country. It is through our arts and crafts, our culture that we are able 
to open the eye,s/and ears of the American people and, in the large 
sense, the people of the world, to the contributions of the Indian 
peoi)le of th)/country to this Nation's history and heritage. 

For too iong, efforts to promote Indian arts and culture has been 
scattered in various ])ublic and private agencies. As a result, there has 
been needless duplication of eflorts while many areas of great impor- 
tance^ to the Indian people have never been dealt with at all. 

This haphazard treatment of the Indian arts and culture -has 
frustrated many of us who have worked diligently to bring about a 
deeper appreciation of Indian art and culture, both by our own people 
and by the country as a whole. . . . ^ , i 

The establishment of an Institute of Native American Culture and 
Arts Development under the direction of a board of trustees, as set 
forth in S. 2166 will continue to provide a central location and a 
central establishment for Indian arts and culture. This is not to say 
that arts or culture ought to be centralized. 

The purpose of the Institute of Native American Culture an(l Arts 
Development is not to prescribe the form in which art or culture should 
take place but, rather, to deal with the administrative ])roblems which 
have for too long prevented the development of Indian arts and culture. 

Further, the best ideas in the world, the most imaginative in art 
and culture, will be lost forever unless there is a method of translating 
ideas into reality. This translation of ideas into reality will be the 
function of the' Institute of Native American Culture and Arts 

Development. , <. , „ 

I also note that the board of trustees is to be composed of 19 mem- 
bei-8, appointed by the President, who are widely recognized in the 
field of Indian art and culture. This is another important positive 
aspect of this proposal. It is not enough merit to create an institute. 
One must have a board of trustees which will be able to implement the 
purposes of the act. I have every confidence that the President will 
appoint such individuals as well as bring this idea to life and give 
meaning and reality to this proposal. . 

I would like- to dc'.iil briefly some of our own activities in the 
Navajoland Festival of the Arts so that you might have u bettor idea 
of the efforts already undenviiy to promote Indian iirts and culture. 
The Navajoland Festival of the Arts is a three-part summer youth 
arts program which provides opportunities for reservation youth, 
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ages 6 through 21, to develop their talents and interests in music, 
art, and drama. 

Every year the festival conducts daily classes through June and 
July to help them to develop and to see and \vovk with established 
American Indian artisans and professionals. We offer music lessons, 
all aspects of drama and theater .wittactual play production, and work 
in all media of art. 

There are so many naturally talented Indian youth, and unless we 
provide the encourgement and the means, they may never pursue or 
realize their talents. In the 6 years we have been in operation, we have 
seen so many successes that we feel the necessity for an institution 
of higher art education, which purpose the proposed institute will 
serve, 

1 am here today not only to give my personal support for this 

f)roposal, but to express the support of the Navajo Nation, As America|s 
argest Indian tribe, the Navajo Nation has a special interest in this 
proposal. 

For most American people, their first awareness of the Navajo 
Nation has come from our arts and culture. People learned of Navajo 
weaving, silveremithing, and sandpainting long before they became 
aware of other aspects of the Navajo Nation and our people. 

As a people whose own history intertwines with the development . 
of arts and culture, we have a special concern for the estabUshment of 
this institute. . - - 

We appreciate the chiiirmim-of this committee scheduling hearings 
lodayin Stmta Fe, as well as the opportunity to offer this testimony, 
^"I'd be happy to answer any questions you may have. Thank >ou. 

Senator Melcher. Wanda, first of all, just referring to the Inst 
part of your statement — when you say people learned of Navajo 
weaving, I do not know how many cowboys are indebted to Navajo 
blankets or saddle blankets, but I want lo^ell you, as a veterinarian, 
there are m awful lot of hoi*ses that are indebted to the Navajo 
bhmkets because it is truly a sign of quality and good care of the horse 
for every cowboy who would have n Navajo blanket. 

Getting back'to the Navajo Festival of the Arts, you start quite 
voung, at the ages of 5 through 21, and you vlo it in tho summertime; 
IS that right? 

Mrs. MacDonali). Ves; every year from June through July. 

Senator Melcher. Now, my understanding: m visiting with you 
during the lunch hour is that you bring to the festival some Indians 
who have excelled in the arts. 

Mrs. MacDoxald. Yes, we do. 

Senator Mki.cher, Wouhl you describe that for the record, please? 

Mi-s. Macdon'ald. We recruit throughout the countryside for 
Indians who either will be established in their profession or who are 
professional actors, singers, musicians, artists, whatever. 

For instance, we have R. C. Gonnan come down and he conducts 
chisses and works with the cliildren. We have Jimmy Abeita and Fritz 
Shoulder, who have sujiported us for years, and Iron Eyes Cody comes 
out every year and work^s with the children in some drama worlcshops; 
then he does a public performance fcr us. And Buffy Saint-Marie has 
supported us all along, and we have Dennis Weaver and Wayne New- 
ton who support us, and a lot of other Indians in the different arts who 
come out and work with the children. Because we feel that if the 
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chiUlren see them, themselves, and they fehow that they have it within 
them, all these talents that they are afraid to work at or get oat, 
they see these Indians who have excelled and they know that they can, 
too. A nd it has really done a lot of good. 

We have experienced a lot of successes. We have one young man 
from the Shiprock area who had just painted around very little at 
home, and when we discovered him, put him in our program, we could 
not keep enough canvases in front of him. He was so prolific and he 
was so good. And we had an art show, iiight after the festival, a lady 
from Denver came down, and the first one she saw of his, she paid him 
$100 for it and he was just amazed and really happy, He was really 
happy, cspecitdly to know that he had something that came from 
wiihin him, that someone else was willing to pay money for. 

And I think overall, this is what will make them contributing good 
citizens no matter where they live and where they go to school. This 
is the main point of helping them to develop their arts and culture. 

Senator XIelcher. In the bill, as currently drafted, believe me, w^e 
have the public hearings to improve on the bill and to revise it. In 
setting up the board of trustees, which \vould guide the activities and 
chart the course, the 19 members are appointed bv the President. But 
we incorporate in there some of the people and the Federal agencies; 
for instance, a representative of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Secretary of the Interior or his designee, and the Secretary of Educu 
tion or his designee, and then the (chairman of the National Endow- 
ment of the Arts or his designee, and also the Library of Congress or 
its designee. 

Now, these are, of coui*se, institutions within the Federal Govern- 
ment that have something directly to do with the outcome of the 
activities of the board of trustees, byt there are 12 membei's appointed 
bv the Presi(lent who come from private life who have had some recog- 
nition, or more correctly, who are widely recognized in the field of, 
Indian art and culture, and know that all 12 of them could be Indians. 
But the bill requires that a majority, at least, be Indian. 

And as we go along in the hearing process, we start from that point, 
but wo are open for suggestions, if tnut is the way to form the boanl 
of trustees. Iiow does it strike you? 

Mrs. MacDoxald. Well, I think that the first position that it 
names, the Secretary of the Interior, is not — I do not think it neces- 
sarily neeHs to be the Secretary of the Interior because that is, ajruin, 
the head of the BIA who has kind of been the problem all along. 

But I think that perhaps if it were a Senator named in that position 
instead, I tliink that would serve us a lot better, because that is what 
he is in oflice for. He is elected to that office to ?erve the people, 

But 1 think some of the other choices like the Chairman of the 
National Endo\yment of the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities are very aj)propriate and, especially, the 12 who \yill 
be named from the public and who are recofrnized in the field of Indian 
arts and culture, I think that is very appropriate. 

Senator Melcher. Well, wo want to be sure that when the bill 
recjuires those 12, that they provide for appropriate rcfrjonal tribal 
representation on the board, so I think that is rathej sio;nificant. But 
as far as you are concerned, you would drop the Sefilretary of the In- 
terior or his desijrnee? 

Mrs, MacDonald. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Melcheu. Woll, we are fluttered that you think that a 
Scinator wouUl be all rijrht ami we will think about that. 
Thank j^ou very much, Wanda. 
Mrs. MacDonald. Thank you. 

Senator Melcher. Our next witness is Bob' ('harlow, jiresident 
of the student senate of the Institute of American Indian Art here 
in Santa Fe. 

STATEMENT OF BOB CHARLOW, STUDENT SENATE, INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICAN INDIAN ART, ACCOMPANIED BY JIM TAMEO, 
STUDENT; AND DIANE SVARNY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
STUDENT CENTER, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ART 

^ Mr. Charlow. My name is Bob Charlow. I am a Kalispel, 
K-a-l-i-s-])-e-l, from Washin{:ton btnte. 1 want to thank you for the 
chance to address you today. Why dou'i you introduce yourselves? 

Mr. Tameo. I am Jim Tameo from Washington State. I am a student, 
Senator. 

Ms. SvARNY. Diane Svamy. I am an Aleut from Unalaska, Alaska, 
and 1 am secretary-treasurer of the student center. 

Senator Mei.cher. Welcome to the committee, all three of you. 

Mr. Charlow. I wouhi like to begin my statement with the be- 
ginning of this school year. 

At the beginning of this school year, an unusual situation greeted 
us, the students of the Institute of American Imlian Arts. A wrong 
has been done us without our knowledge. The AIPC had the approval 
of Forrest -Gerard, a former lobbyist of AIPU to invade our campus. 
Even before the school year started, the word was out: No first-year 
students wouhl be accepted at the Institute. 

This statement was retracted, but not <lown to the level where 
students couhl come to the Institute. 

After:} weeks of the school year, the National Congress of American 
Indians \yas held in Albuqueraue, X. Mex., in 1979. We had :i weeks to 
prepare for this situation and the students made the difference, the 
only student oiganization represented at that convention. 

Bark then, our motto was, ''Truth and fact,^* and both were on our 
side and also were our allies. The odds were against us but a resolution 
was passed. 

A nriajor effort was made to stop us. I am proud to say that I am 
one of the few of the so-called handful of saviors of the arts. 

Then a little while after that, things calmed down and, again, we 
were called into action. I was sent up to Spokane, Wash., to the 
Northwest Indian Education .Association. That is where 1 appealed 
for tribal and local Indian club support. 

But our main reason was to expose the situation for what it really 
was. The tensions, the harassments, and the takeover and destruction 
of our facility. 

Some of the people up there were blind, as many others are still. 
We are still trying to expose the situation for what it is and make 
people more aware of the situation here and what we all stand to lose, 
or gain, depending on your point of view. 
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Then the National Indian Education Association convention was 
hehl in Denver, Colo. There, we had slide presentations, fashion shows, ^ 
and poetry reading* 

No resolution was passed, but their assistance made it possible for 
^ us to expose the situation an(l we had the opportunity to make nioro ' 
people aware of that we have done. 

And the student senate is very proud to say that we have been 
instrumentid in turning Somewhat of the tide. 

The students of I AI A also deny any wrongdoing on our part, as far 
as drup and alcohol abuse on this campus goes. Being accused of 
supplymg Santa Fe Indian School with drugs and booze are all false. ^ 
Some failed to see that the Santa Fe Indian School students go home 
from time to time. Maybe that is where they get their diugs. Also, 
they fail to see that when someone is not of legal age, they have to ask 
someone to buy their booze. lAIA students have been approached by 
Santa Fo Indian School students, and I can say personally 1 have been 
approached. 

Artists are of a different ty^e. They hi. /e different means. Artists 
are not of everyday people. We are few m anybody's book. But the 
effect we hiive on everyilay life is huge. 

The high cost of any school is abnormal, but art students have to 
create from stone, silver, clay, paints, whatever, not only from pen 
and paper. That is why our costs are so high. 

Now we are into our National Awareness Week that we planned for 
May 1 , 2, a, and 4. If you want positive energy, we are puttmg positive 
energy into this Awareness Week. 

We have planned speakers. The press release that we have come out 
with states that we, the studenls, cordially invite you to our first 
National Native American Arts and Cultural Awareness Week. 

The Awareness Week will be held in conjunction with the 17th 
Annual Spring Pow-Wow. Activities include: lAIA Princess contests; 
the teepee contest; the Indian foods cooking contest; benefit enter- 
tainment by lAIA students along with nationally known entertainers; 
a fashion show of contemporary, traditional Indian dress; and lAIA 
students are showing benefit art auctions, as well as Indian arts and 
cultural awareness lectures and workshops by noted artists, educators, 
and spiritual leaders. 

I gave you a summary of some of the accomplishments of the 
student senate and of the student body. If there are any other 
questions, they are welcome. 

Senator MELCKiiiK. When is your show? In May? 

Mr. Charlow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Melchek. The first days of May? 

Mr. Chaklow. Yes, sir. It has been a tradition to plan the pow-wow ^ 
the fn-st week in May. Last year an arts convocation was attom{)ted but . 
on a small scale. 

We have opened it up on a national scale because this is a national 
school. The students who come to this, the institute, cover the whole 
United States and that is where we are coming from. « ^ 

Senator Melcheh. How many different tribes are represented in 
the student body at this time? 

Ml. Charlow. Possibly, if not over, around 60. 

Senator Mei.cher. Around 60? 

Mr. Charlow. Yes, sir. Antl then I would also like to mention 
that we have several Pueblo students. We have Pueblo instructors. 
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I personallv want to apolofrize for any misled idoas about my position 
on the stand here, I rej^ij^nod from the stiulent body ])residen('V but that 
was only for my own peace of mind and not from ])ressure from any- 
J>^/ly oi' liny other orpmization. The main reason is so I could put my 
full effort into this Awareness Week and this is where it is uP Ljoiny; to 
come out. 

We are not trying to deny anybody their echication oi iheir facility, 
>\e are tryinj: to open it up so that they can see what their facility 
can do. No matter under whose control it is, it is still a fatulity and it is 
still a damned ^^ood facility and what the ])eople do with the facility is 
what is really important. This bickering about who has control over 
it has gone on too long and I would like to say that whatever the 
student body or the student senate can do to expose t.ie situation even 
more and make more i)eo])le aware, we are going do ii, 

Senator Mklcher. Bob, what art form do you work in? 

Mr, C'harlow. I am a j)hotogra])her. 

Senator Mklcher. Photographer. And, Jim? 

Mr, Tamko. I am into jewelry right now. 

Senator Mklcher. An(l Diane? 

Ms, SvARNv, 1 am in the printmaking area. 

Senator Mklcher. 1 am going to go over to the—do you call it the 
museum? 

Mr. C'harlow, Ves, sir. 

'Senator Melchkr. I am going to go over there. I understand there , 
i\, a show on right now. 

Mr, Charlow, Yes, there is. (.'heck it out. 

Senator Mklchkr. I am going to check it out after tlie hearing. 

Mr, Chaulow. All right. 

Senator Mklcher, Thank you all very much. 

Ms, SvAKNY, Thank jou. 

Senator Mklchkr. Rohnid Johnson, Santa Fe Indian School PTA. 
Is Roland Johnson here? 
Voice from thk Audienck. Senator, he i^ not here. 
S(»nator Melc:her, Will helx* here? 
Voice from the Audikxck. We don't know yet, sir. 
St^nator Mklchkr, Is Frank Tenoi'io here? 
Mr. Tenorio: V(\<,sir. 

Senator Mklchkr. Is anyone else representing t •■ • - .u)ol board here 
appearing with you. Fr>Mil^? 

Mr. Tknork/. ('lyde (\iudill. sir. 

Senator Mklciikr. And Pablita \Vlarde from the Pueblo Artist 
As>;oc'iation. 

Frank, are you going to have the leadofT? 
^ .Mr. Tknorh). V(*s. 1 would lik(» to u\ti\n' a few introductions here. 
First of all, I am Frank Tenorio fn)in tln^ |)U(*hlo of San Felij)e, I am 
the AIS Santa Fe Indian School Board ('hairniaii. And I liav(» with nie 
a nuMuher from Mesraierc. He is one of our school boanl members; 
Mr. Samuel ( 'oopt^r, over to niy left. 

^ Heyond hiiu, there is Mr. Francis Tafoya from tin* j)ueblo of Sanlu 
(.Mara, who is also a i!u»mbei' on my school board. 

^ ^ The rest of the school hoard memi)ers that an* here today are SefT 
Tenorio, who made a presentation to you, atul Mr, Henally from the 
Navajo .Nation, I <ruess also on the school board. And, also,' we have a 
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member from the Acomu Pueblo, \Yillie Estebnn, and another member 
from the pueblo of N umbo is Mr. Yutes. We have a member from the 
Jicnrilla Tribe who is not here. So you can see we have quite a repre- 
sentation on the board that represents the people or the students that 
we have enrolletl in our two schools in Albuquprque and bant a l^ e. 

I have quite a number of points to more or loss bring out here, but m 
all fairness, to pet to the point, I woukl like to open this up for Mr. Joe 
Abeita. He is the superintendent of the Santa Fe Indian School ami 
Albuquerque Tndian School. And I would like for him to make a couple 
of remarks hei'e. In order to make the introtluctions complete, we have 
?Is. Pablita Velarde from the Pueblo Artists Association sitting to my 
ri"ht, and next to her is Jose Ray Toledo who is also froni the Pueblo 
Artists Association, antl Mr. Paul Bernal is the vice chairman oi the 
All Indian Pueblo Council, sitting over at the end. , . • 

Representing the Friends of the Indian Pueblo Cultuial (.enter is 
Clyde Caudill, sitting at the end. .„ , u • r 

So with that, each one of them pcihnjis will make some briet re- 
mark, and I will let Mr. Abeita go ahead with his. 

STATEMENT OF JOE ABEITA, SUPERINTENDENT, SANTA PE 
INDIAN SCHOOL AND ALBUftTJERftUE INDIAN SCHOOL 

Mr. Abeita. Mr. Tenorio is going to let mo start, Mr. Chairnian, 
because usually I am tlie lonjjest winded of all and maybe this is a 
way of keeping me brief. I expect to do that. 

It is indeed a pleasure, Senator Melcher, to have this opportunity 
to address you in behalf of the committee that you represent. 1 have 
had the privilege— I have had the honor for the last 2)^ years to direct 
Indian education for the All-Indian Pueblo Council. 

As you are probably aware, wc started that endeavor on the Albu- 
querque campus as part of the Public Law 9:5-0:}8 contract 2| years 
aVo. As we started, we anticipated many of the di{hculties that we 
}iuve been confronted with. But, to be honest with you, I had expected 
that at this jioint, we would have begun to resolve some ol the ilun- 
culties. But seemimrlv, they keep mounting. . 

I was particularly concerned, and w.uit to hmit my (•ominents to 
section 4 on pages 7 and f> of the legislation. As I read it initially, it 
concerned ine, but as I heanl the opening comments this monung, 
by yourself and hv Mr. Domenici, I feel a bit more relieved. 

I wa^ especinlly\'oiicerned at the po.ssihility that our students would 
be moved out of Santa Fe campus. For the last 2'$ years, .Senator, we 
have had literally dozens of people, inoluding people from your stall , 
come to Albuqirerque and Santa Fe to see for themselves the work 
that we have attempted. We are a long, long way trom final success, 
but we are making one fantastic effort and on behalf of the students 
on behalf of our community, on behalf of everyone concernetl ; we want 
an opportunity to continue the work that we are involved m. 

For years, as you are well aware, there has been a great deal ol 
criticism There has been a groat deal of opinion. There has been a 
great deal of comment in regard to the education of the native Ameri- 
can. Up until very recently, that responsibility has been in the hands 
of so many other people. At this point, the Pueblo leadership has 
decided to'try for ourselves. We started out. as I mentione<l earlier, 
in Albuquerque with an extremely diflicult set ol" circumstancos, with 
an extremely diflicult problem to contend with, ^\e are succeeding. 
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There is absolutely no doubt— as far as I am concerned, as far as 
any of tue people that have visited our projrrum, if they take the time 
to see where we started — there is absolutely no doubt that we are 
winning. It concerns me to no end that our pro^jram may be in jeop- 
ardy, that we may be forced back into a beginning point that we have 
left so far behind over this lust couple of yeai^. 

We appreciate your concern. We are looking forward to your sup- 
port, your undeistanding, and certainly we are available at any time 
to provide any kind of documentation,^ to provide any kind of infor- 
mation regarding what we are doing. We have nothing to be ashamed 
of. We hpve a student body that is representative of 22 tribes. They 
come from the 19 Pueblo communities. They come from the Navajo 
tribe, they come from Jicarilla Apache Resei'vation. They come from 
Mescalero. It is a proud group of kids. 

We have had a humble beginning. We are very, very proud of what 
we have been able to accomplish. I think that if we are given the 
opportimity, we have. a lot that we intend to show, and to provide 
some kind of satisfaction at long last to the Congress of the United 
States in regard to what Indian education can bo, if we get the support 
and the backing that is so vital and so necessary. 

Senator Melcher, thank you very much. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you. 

Mr. Tenorio. Do you want to say something? 

Mr. Takoya* No. 

Mr. Tenorio. Pablita? Pablita, go ahead and make a comment. 

A 

STATEMENT OF PABLITA VELAUDE, PUEBLO ARTJSTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Vki.ahdk. Senator, Mr. Richtniun, Ms. Long, it is nice to see 
you here. I am not a politician, so don't expect anything extensive 
out of me. I am just a pninter. 1 paint pictures for n living and have 
done it for 47 yeais. I studied mv painting here at the Santa Fe bchool 
when Dorothy Dunn was here. 1'hat was in the 19:]0's. She was a very 
nice hidy antl a very good teacJier. Of course, throughout the years, 
most of the painting that 1 have done is just through self-experiment- 
ing. I have now a steady income from it and hope to keep on doing it 
for a few more years. 

1 want to say that even if I do love painting and the arts, my love 
for the little clnldren is greater and I would just love to see them have 
a good school like this one. Kven if they have to move the Institute 
childrt^n out of here and put them sonu>place.else, I think it wouhl he 
the host result that you can give us from these hearings. 

Thank you. 

S<»nat()r Mki-pheu. Thank you. 
Mr. Tknouio. Mr. Toledo. 

STATEMENT OF JOSE RAY TOLEDO, JEMEZ PUEBLO, PUEBLO 

ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. ToKKDo. Senator MelehtM* and distinguished visitors and 
Indian h»a(irr< from varir)u-J part< of our Indian nation, I am very 
liappy and proud to he luu'e. 1 am also a product from th(» in--piration 
of tlu^ world. I liave painled my (»ntire career and al>o hav(» taught^ 
and th(» languagi* of art --in ai't (»\j)ression> — comes from creativ(*- 
min<led people, insj)ired of nuiukind generally. 
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The effort that goes into the perpetuation of the esthetic vahies of 
man are penerul, and they are not confined to bloodlines nor ethnic 
proupinprs. Art, in its esthetic vahie, is a universal community, and I 
feel very stronglv that the emphasis of porpetuatinjr art {generally 
should DP of the best quuhty. I am sure Mirhaolnn{?elo in his lifetime 
did not realize that he would affect every nationality with his God- 
given talent and much of it went deeper than what he ever imagined, 
and so do other non-Tndiun artists. 

Here among our own native Americans, we had our ancestors with 
their.long line of artistic abilities which nermoated the very fiber 
of community Uvinjx. We have many pan-Indian artifacts of the past to 
resort to — long ami big historical achievements that have reached the 
golden age and we are proud and we want to see that these same value 
systems are carried on in a very complex and comnlicated world. 

Good Indian art is for the public, and we have a host of experts who 
can determine what kind of Indian art has been consumed by the 
general public and what the general public deems should be encouraged 
and perpetuated. 

Our ancestors of the past have interwoven these value systems, the 
esthetic along with their community governments, and they have per- 
meated the family fiber, established good communities and led to many 
philosophical achievements. We are proud of tlieni. We want that same 
thing to follow. We want a gootLsysteni of art education that we can 
all be proud of that can be carried on to posterity. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you. 

Mr. Tenorio. Mr. Bernal. 

STATEMENT OP PAUL BERNAL, TAOS PUEBLO, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
ALL-INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 

Mr. Bernal. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Bernal. I am from 
Taos Pueblo. I am the vice-chairman for the All-Indian Pueblo 
Council. 

First of all, I would like to express my nppreriati m for the time and 
effort that you hnve expended iti coniinfxout hero to Snnta Fe to hear 
the Indian's voice in reference to tlie Santa Fe Indian School and in 
reference to S. 21 6G. 

This is the first time that we ever experienced n coiij^ressional dele- 
gation who has a deen interest in {-oininix out here to lienr our stories 
ami some of the problems that we are havinix out here. I do feel tliat 
tliis is the way it should be done. Any big legislation, initiated f)y the 
(*ongress of the United States should l^e chocked out and studied in 
the field, rather than doing tlieir paperwork l>ack home — back in,their 
office, you might say. 

We/ 1 lie Pueblo Indians, do have a true foundation from the begin- 
ning of time. Since tlie beginning of time our forefathers liave never 
drifted from anywliere into this specifir area, tlio sperial area where 
our coninninities are located. Tliey were l)orn and raised liere tlie sarne 
a> our culture, tnuiition, and our religion. Spiritually, we have been 
livinir with this forever in our lives. 

Today, we still continue tluit practice. It has not, in any way, l)een 
duplicated; nor has it been copied. We have in no way been cxpori- 
enced in oilier religious aspects. Wo did not exercise the.se things 
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in our community because we did not understand these things. The * 
only thing that we believe in doing is what we understand, what we 
have been living with, what our forefathers and those people from way 
back have taught us to continue. It is a wrongful thing, a wrong 
attitude for us to go out and tiy to imitate or duplicate somebody else's 
sacred dances performed in a particular community. That is a sin, 
^according to the Indian philosoi)hy. 

Our hulian people are still wards of the U.S. Government. The trust 
mission of the U,S. Government, of that particular department, still 
have the responsibility, in our behalf, to see that we get the proper 
education. But this particular obligation is not carried out properly 
as indicated by the fact of what happened just a few years ago here in 
Santa Fe Intlian School. Without due process or consultation by the 
Feileral trustees, they took this school away from us. 

In order to make the story short, we would like to keep this under 
the Indian School, to remain here and ke^n it open. We would like to 
encourage the Government, Senator Melcher and the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to continue to support this because we know 
we need a quality education here, right here in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

If the Navajos want an art institute in the State of Arizona, they 
can have tlieirs there; they can have it available. If the Zunis want to 
have an art institute within their reservation, they can do so. It is 
their privilege to have this kind of a faciliU' built. 

To conclude my statement. Senator- Melclier, we want to thank 
you. Listen to us and our experience. See who we are ami what we are 
doing out here. I think this will be a wonderful experience for you 
and 1 hope you can give us the decision thaijt we justify. 

We would like to see vou support the Santa Fe Indian School. We 
would not like to be pushed buck to Albuquerque Indian School where 
once we used to have our Indian children housed for ethication. That 
place became dilapidated, unfit, unsaiiitary, and it would not be proper 
for anyone to be housed there while trying to get u white-man 
echicatiou. \ i 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Melchek. Thank you, Paul. 

Mr. Tenorio. Mr, Cooper. 

STATEMENT OF SAMUEL COOPER, MESCALERO RESERVATION 

Mr» Cooper. Senator Melcher, my name is Sam C^ooper. Susan 
Long, and Max Kichtnum, I am very happy to see you people here 
today. 

I would have to say this is where the action is. I believe that it is 
apj)ro|)riate that you conu* down here to this campus to see the prob- 
lems. The problems arc not in ^VaslliIlgton, D.(\, hut as you can tell 
by the hard feclintrs, the true feelings coming froin the tribal leaders, 
we do have n problem here. 

I bc^lieve the niajoi'ity of the people are saying wo are not ajxainst 
nnyoiu\ hut I, for one, w ill sny this: That if you ask Mr. and Mrs. 
Parent, they will say tliat education- has to be No. 1. 

In tliis NN'orld wo arc liviui!' in today, this fast world, if we are not 
prepared, I boliovo w w ill all ho losers. I boliovo this is what it is nil 
about. 
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I feel thivt our youngsters are the tribal lenders, future lenders, our 
greatest nsset. and we have to train them nnd teach them and guide, 
them for the future. I believe this is what it is all about. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mblchbr. Thank you, Snm. 
Mn Tbnorio, Mr, Claude CaudilL 

STATEHENT OF CLAUDE W. CAUDILL, FRESIDEKT, FRIENDS OF ; 
TEE INDIAN FUEBLO CULTURAL CENTER, INC. 

Mr. CaudilL. Mr, Chairman nnd members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Indiuu Affairs, my name is Claude W. Caudill. 1 am 
the president of the Friends of the Indian Pueblo Cultural Center, 
Inc.. in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The corporation referred to as "Friends, Inc.," is a nonprofit 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of New Mexico, 

The purposes of Friends, Inc., are: No, 1. to assist, support, foster, 
and othenvise do all things appropriate or desirable to auf th6 Indian 
Pueblo Cultural Center, Inc., and the Pubelo Indians of the State of 
New Mexico; and No. 2, to advance and sustain their objectives of 
organizing, constructing, .operating, and maintaining the Indian 
Pueblo Cultural Center. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to come before this 
distinguished committee to address briefly, in a general manner, some 
topics having to do with Native American art and culture. 

Since incoiporation. Friends, Inc., had provided thousands of 
volunteer hours toward our purposes in fundraising efforts, given 
guided tours, and hosted special events, to name a few. 

In our endeavors, I have had the opportunity to become acquainted 
with a broad ran^^e and depth of Pueblo Indian culture, history, arts, 
and crafts. In addition, I have seen the accomplishment of the All 
Indian Pueblo Council in the administration of an academic program 
at the Albuquerque Indian School. 

During my association with Friends, Inc., I have visited both the 
Albuquerque Indian School and the Institute of American Indian 
Arts and observed the students, classrooms, and other facilities. 

I understand and concur \yith the AIPC efforts to continue its 
academic jirograms by the utilization of the Ins*:tiite of American In- 
dian Arts facilities because of the age and condition of some of the 
facilities at Albuquerc^ue Indian School. 

It appears appropriate and highly desirable to me for AIPC to 
utilize tne facilities nere at the institute because they are nearby and 
usable* 

Also, it is my understanding that part of the student enrollment at 
Albuquerque Indian School has been transferred to I Al.V facilities with 
the balance scheduled for transfer in the near future. To my knowledge, 
there have been no serious difficulties encountered under this arrange- 
ment which detracts from the academic programs. 

When the full transfer of Albuquerque Indian School is accom- 
plished, the existing facilities here at lAIA should be fully utilized by 
the All Indian Pueblo Council academic program. In my opinion, this 
action is in the best interests not only of the stutlents* environment 
but also to the overall academic program being administered by 
AIPC. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Mklchkh. Frank, wore you {xoinji* to make some comments? 

Tenoriu. I would like to inuko a few comments. 
As we att'Mipted to show here^ our exercise and our educational 
venture bei^inniiiir in Albuquerque and, cerfairdy, carryinjr on here 
in Santa Fe, is an exen^ise of education in its iliost viable sense. 

We have community participation and we have tlie suj>i)ort of the 
Pueblos in re}i:ards to' the kind of institution- they would like to see 



* liousinn' their secoiirlaiT children iind, certainly, their elementary 



children. We iire concei'ned about our contract. We are (concerned 
about perpetuatiufi: our contract so that, we can •iive them the neces- 
sary skills so they will be able to fend in this commimity, the requisite 
of which is that you hnve to be totally capable now in order to exist. 

And 1 would like to reiterate the fact that we do not have anything 
airainst a ijreseiitment kind of art proj^ram that has been mentioned 
by some of the |)eoplc here. 

We are totally ajxainst encroaching; on that as{)ect of om* relifxious 
freedom, and that more or less comes in the realm of interfering; with 
tluit aspp(»t of relitrion which we considei to be for our salvation, for 
the salvation of the world. 

As far as the Pueblo that I <»ome from is concerned, San Felipe can ^ 
totally attest to what we mean bv keeping; our relifjcion to ourselves. 
We do not choose to exhibit our dances in carnival fashions that you 
see throuirhout the country. That is what we object to. We object to 
liavinu' those very things that we consider "f^ettinj; our life-jiivin^ 
salvation*' to be exhibited ns if it were something that was akin to a 
carnival sort of an atmosphere. Those aj'e the thin^JTs we are talkinj; 
about. 

Vou are in wliat we call the bedrock of Pueblo relij^ion and a welcome 
has been extended to you. 1 wish you (*ould see more of our ways and 
the more you stick around, I know you will be satm-ated with the 
feeliiifi* thnt we have for om* way of life that comes from the love of 
what we have around us. We intend to keep that and perpetuate that 
way of life for all time. 

We tliank you for listeninir to us and we hope we have made the 
kind of intlentation on \-om* mind that we want to, so that our cause 
can ho furthered here on record. 

'I'hank you very much. 

Senator Melcukii. Frank and Clyde, you have a Pueblo Cultural 
(Vntei'in All)uquerque. 

Ml". Tt:.\oi{io. That is ri|Lilit. 

Senator" Mki.chkh. And it is open to the ptd)lic. 

Mr. Tt:Noi{io. That is true 

Senator Mki.cukh. To everybody. 

Mr. Tknouio. Ki«rlu. 

Senat{)r Mei.ciikh. And it portrays some art and culture of the 
Pueblos. 

Ml'. Tknof{Io. That is rifrht. 

Semitoi* Mki.chki{. We have thrown tin's l)iir word inonnd a bit 
today in the tc^stiiuony/'institutiomdizat ion.'* Hasthat institutionalized 
Puel)lo art and culture? 

.Mr. 'I'enohio. We prefer to draw a Vino as to what we mean, i said 
definitely a while a<i*() that that with which we ^ain our snlvat ion, 1 
mean our prayers, our soims, our rittuds, and <hnu'(»s- thos(» arc the 
thiuiTs that we consider a little bit, well, say, off limits to some of our 
non-lndiau constituents. 
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Senator Melcheh, Well, I wonder how unythin<r we envision 
'-threatens ihe privacy and religious freedom of the Indians of the 
Pueblos. 

Mr. Tenorio, I will answer you with a question. What do you niean 
w^hen you say you are goint^-^to ''preserve and perpetuate rituals"? 
As vour bill points out, you are goin^ to more or less— the ritual aspects 
of it and the son^^^s and things of that nature that you point to ui your 
bill 

Senator Melcher, I am going to read from page 2 of the bill, if you 
will look at page 2, (4), on line 4 : 

Although tho t»nco\!niRPiufiit and support of Indian art>; and craCts arc prinuirily 
a matter fur privnti , local, and Indian initiative, it is also an appn.priatt* matter 
of cniicorn to the tY-deral Governmrnt. 

(5) It appropriate and necessarv frr the Federal Gevernment to >upport 
rosenrch and scholarship in Iiulinn art and c\dt\ire and to coniplement i)roKnuns 
for the advancement of Indian art and culluie by tribal, private, uiui public 
agencies and organizations. 

So we think, at this side of the table, that there has been an awful 
lot of information described in testimony today that we do not under- 
stami l)e(;ause we do not even read that language as showing any 
intent to pry or invade or to in any way jeopardize the privacy or the 
religious Ireedoni of any Indian tribe, . 

And to the extent that 1 can idlay those feai^s, I do so now by making 
this a part of the official record— making my statement a part of the 
official record for this hearing, and I do not know how I can be any 
more clear than that 

Joe, have you or the members of the board given any consideration 
to sharing tlie SIPI campus? 

Mr, Abeita, Over the last couple of years, we have done (unte a 
bit of work in trving to identify alternatives that ina;' be workable, 
so the answer is, yes. At one point, we did look at 8IPI as an alterna- 
tive, but as we pursued that whole idea, we found that it was not a 
likelv choice, comj)Ared to tho other alternatives that were available, 
particularly because of the nature of the program that existed at 
SIPI. . , 

Thero are two things particularlv that come to nnnd: 

Xo. 1, the facilities themselves. Initiallv, the facilities were con- 
structed to su])i)ort a vocational program. It was designed as a voca- 
tional program. It was organized in terms of the spaces of a vocational 
program. It was developed for postsecondary students. 

No, 2, thev have a brand new administration with a lot of new ideas 
and a lot of ambition in terms of itioas that they want to impbment. 

That is comi)ared to tho Institute of American Indian Art, which 
was pointed out earlier as having a great deal of difficulty nnd was 
developed architecturallv as a high school. If you take the time to 
walk through the academic area, you will notu'.e the double-loacled 
corridors that are characteristic of high school programs. You will 
notice the laboratories tbat were constructed to support a high school 
science program. 

This very facility that we are in. Senator, was constructeil as part 

of a high school, i. , , • i 

So the answer, ves, wo did look at SIPI, \\e <lid do some mdepth 
investigation. After we considered the alternatives, the choice was to 
I'mrsue the idea of Santa Fo again because of its initial intent and 
i)ecause of the urohleins that they had in regard to' enrollment, the 
problems that they have had in regard to uilministration, 
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It just seemed ti likely choice, in our opinion, and that wns concurred 
with by the subsequent decision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Melcher. Well, the underutilization of SIPI— and I am 
.very curious as to where any head count of students approaching 300 
comes from. They are certairdy not visible, and the facilities there . 
.are excellent. 

Is it not also a fact — and I do not want to dwell too much on this 
because that is not really the thrust of our bill, to cletermine where the 
Pueblo students go for High school age or junior high school age, where 
they are located — but isn't there a factor involved in that Santa Fe ^ 
is closer to many of the Pueblos? 

Mr. Abeita. Certainly that is a factor. Santa Fe is right in the 
middle. 

Senator Melcher. I want to understand that correctly because 
it is more central to many of the Pueblos. 

Mr. Adeita. I am sure you are well aware that 561, the new piece 
of legislation that covers the Bureau's administration of education 
programs, Hows for a transportation factor that possibly could be 
used to supi)ort our program, also, because of the location of Santa Fe, 

Senator Melchek Well, Frank, there are a lot of students that 
are not here — members of the families of the Pueblos, members of the 
family of Mescalero, and other tribes. 

Is not this a very small minority of the members of those families 
of this school age — junior high to high school? 

Mr. Abeita. We arc limited by the facilities that we have available. 
Yes; the 450 kids that we have is a minority, if you take the total 
number of studnnts that are out there in the communities that have 
access to this school. 

In fact, one of the alternatives that I mentioned earlier was to look 
at some new construction. We have available statistics. We have 
avaihiblc architectural design. We have available program and budg- 
eting to support a program for 1,000 students and we have some 
confidence that there will be that number of kids that will want to 
attend. 

The limited factor. Senator, is the facilities that are available. 

v^enator Melcheu. Even at 1,000 or 2,000, we are still talking about 
a ver\' small minority of the children of that age of the families 
involved, are we not? 

Mr. Abeita. Certainly, if you woidd clarify the point for me, I 
wouhl be glad to responii. Yes, we are a small school. We never had 
any intention of being a school for all students. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe that ♦liere is a purpose or that 
we have a basis for existence if we compete with public scliools that 
are out there. 

.Senator Melcheh. How nuiny of the Pueblos have their own school 
districts? 

'Mr. AiiEiTA. All of the Pueblo students have access to public schools. 
But the issue that we are dealinix with is that of an alternative, that 
there are many, nuiny, many students and there are many, nuxny, 
iiumv tribal gr<)ups that are not satisfied with the alternatives that are 
avaihible to them. 

Senator Melchb:u. Xo; I think y-*u misunderstood me. 

Mr. Aheita. Well, I am trying to get a handle on what you are 
asking. Senator. 
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Senator Mklchkh. My question was more to the point of how many 
of the Pueblos actually have a school district on their own reservation 
hind? ^ 

Mr* Abeita, How many hu^ian resei-vations have a public school 
district on their n^servaliou? • 
^ Senator Mklchek, Ves. 

Mr, AiiEiTA, Oh their reservation— Zuni Pueblo hus a public school. 

Sammy, does Mescalero? 

Mr. Cooper. No. 

Mr. Ahkita. Can somebody help me? I am not sure how niany 
Pueblos have public schools oh their reservations. I know Zuni docs. 
That is the only one that comes to mind. sii\ 

Senator Mklcher. Well, I just brinfr tjhnt point up, and it may not 
be approi)riate here. Many of our reservations in Montana now have 
their own school districts rifrht on the /reservation and the prepon- 
derance is that sometimes all of the schod board members nre memoers 
of the tribe. I 

Mr. Aheita. If I may, I am not at all satisfied with my response, 
-betmuse I do not think it was as clear as I meafit it to be. 

The purpose that we have set for ourselves. Senator, is not to coni- 

Eete with public schools because I think that there is a very basic 
elief that exists amonj; our communities that those kids should be 

at home. ^ . i • 

What we represent is an alternative. What we represent is a choice. 
1 think that the final decision is that of the parent and that of the 
student in repird to which school they want to fro to or which school 
they want to attend. I think we have been quite successful, and we can 
document from the choices that have been made, that there is a need 
for our projrram, and I think this will continue if we are ^iven the 
opportunity. 

Senator M elcher. Pablita, do you paint? 
Ms. Velarde. Yes, sir. 

Senator Melcher. I was^lad to hear about that. Now, Mr. Toledo, 
what is vour art form ? 

Mr. 'i'oLEDO. My art form, and what I have been known to the 
public for, is depiction and art expressions from the Pueblo world 
regardmg the historical aspect of and si{;nificance of their (lances, of 
some of the ceremonies that have been exposed to the public, to the 
general public. 

I am known for the anatomical correct presentations and the actual 
preservations of paraphernalia that have been used historically through 
the centuries by the Pueblo Tribes. 

Mine is an educational type of art in water color and murals, i ou 
will see an example of my work at the Pueblo Cultural Center if you 
tour there, and I have been a teacher of art. I have a master's degree 
in art education, as well as a health education degree from Berkeley. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you both, very much for being part of 
this panel. We have had a panel of aspirmg Indian artists, young 
Indian artists, students here, and now to have two successful Indian 
artists as part of this panel is indeed encouraging. It shows that Indian 
art is living art. Indeed it is. 

Mr. Toledo. Yes; it has a lot of potential for much more cultural 
distribution to the general public. 
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What 1 am inttM*oste(l in — in reference to yoxiv questioning about 
academic education— 1 have the experience of beiufx on the school 
board in distric'v IM of the Jemez Pueblo area, and what the public 
s(^hool has to offer is short. It does not satisfy the student. It does not 
afford them a livelihood. It does not really enable them to participate 
in this technical society. The academic fcnowle^ljre that they pun is 
insufficient, and like the sunerintenclent said, there is a whole backlofr 
of dropouts and the suiciclal rate amonjr the Indian people, as you 
know, IS high. 

The reflection that the Indian has to offer, across the board, is not a 
pleasant one. So we certainly need an answer. We need something like 
Sir. Tenorio sai«l: -They need the skills to get along in a society as 
comj)lex as ours," and the public schools are not doing it. Senator. 

Senator Melcher. v^everal of the governors of the Pueblos that 
testified this morning are alumni of Santa Fo Indian School. 

Mr. ToLEno. Yes. 

Senator >tKLrHER. Are you? 

Mr. Toi.K!)o. I am an^alununis of the Albuquerque Indian School, 
during the days of John Collier — Hon. John Collier. 

It was a viable education of that day because it .^tressed vocational 
activitU»s that were conchicive to the times. But they are not now. 
This is an age of (!omputerization, and if I were to choose between 
teaching art and a means to really secure a decent livelihood for our 
Indian children, I wouhl choose the academic improvement. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you all very .audi. Wo appreciate your 
testimony. 

Mr. Tenorio. Senator Melcher, we have Chec Benally here who is 
also a uuunber of our s^cliool board for the Xavajo Nation. I just want 
that iiu'luded in the re(-ord. 

Senator MEi.cfrER. Thank you very much. 

Kmerson Jackson, president, Native AnuM'ican Clnu'cdi, Shiprock, 
1 understand is also here. I imderstand Mr. Jackson Is here now? 
Is Mr. Jackson here? |\o reply.] 
(lov. Robert Le^'^s, (iovemor of the Pueblo of Zuni. 

STATEMENT OF RO. HT LEWxS. GOVERNOR, ZTJNI PUEBLO, AC- 
COMPANIED BY THEODORE EDAAKIE, LIEUTENANT GOVER- 
NOR; SEFFERINO ERAICHO, MILO AWALEON, AND ALEX 
BOONE, COUNCILMEN 

Mr. ]j':wis. Senator, fh'st of all, I would like to take the pleasure 
of introi hieing' to vow my councilnien that acconipnniv»d nu^ todnv. 

Next to iiie is Thootlore Kdaakie, niv LicMitenaiit CiovcM'nor; llea<i 
Councilnuin '-Sc^d'erino Kraiclio; ( 'ouncilnum Milo AvN aleon; and 
Councilinan Alex Boone. 

We have a prepnred statement, Mr. Chainnan, which we wouhl 
like to read. 

Ml". Chairrnari, in brluilf of \\w Zuni Tnlx*, 1 thank you an<l nu*ni- 
bers of your conirnittee for idlow inu" us to prescuit out statement for 
the record on S. 2106, the .\ativ(» Atneriran ( 'ultun* and Art Devcjop- 
niont Act. 

Overall, S. 2160 is n wiy <:ond proposal in that tlu» pn)posed new 
Institute will be ureatiy e\j)aiid(Ml in sco[)e and objectives: will have 
many new programs inclu<lini^ a (-entei* for culture and art studies; 
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a center for Native American scholars; a center for cultural exchanpre; 
a museum of Indian arts and other profjrams that will preserve, sup- 
port, revitalize, and disseminate Indian art and culture. These objec- 
tive^, in"a \ov\ real way, will continue and further ilevelon the goals 
of lAIA. Mr." Cluumian, in the following section we address four 
major issues of coucem and interest that have been identified by the 
Select i'onunittee on Indian Affairs: ^ 

No. 1. The potential relationship between S. 2166 and the American 
Indian Religious Freedom Act and the Areheological Resource Protec- 
tion Act of 1979; No. 2. The i)ublic membership of the board of 
trustees of the Institute of Native American Culture and Arts; No. 3. ^ 
The geograi)hic location of the Institute of Native American 
(*ulturt» and Arts; and No. 4. The relationship between the Institute 
of Native AmericMn Culture and Arts, and any museum of Indian art 
in the United Sta s. 

These nuijor issues are explained separately as follows; 

No. 1 — ^Potential relationship between S, 2166 and the American 
indian Religious Freedom Act and the Archeological Resources Pro- 
' tection Act of 1979. 

There are three potential relationships between S, 2166 and the 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act, Public Law 95-4*U, 

Tlielirst of these would be to utilize the proposed renter for Native 
American scholars t»» helt) answer many of the questions raised by 
Public Law 95-H41, i\: Iutung such (questions as how to identif^^ Indian 
religi(jus sites for p'iiu: ;'rt.L i)tU'poses without violating their sacredness, 
and how to best ni voice traditiopal religious leaders in protecting the 
phu'es and ohjtM ts they use in t^.t^r religion. 

Indiun sdiohirs at the proposed Institute could heln answer many of 
the legal, f'thical, and moral questions that are raised by both Indums 
and nniseuins wlien recpiests -ire made to nuiseums for the return of . 
ctM'(»nu)nial artifacts. The return of religious artifacts to Indian tribes 
"is a real problem area, and Indian scholars neetl to address the issues 
in tlds i!nj)oriant area to])rovi(le the information nee(led for an equitable 
solution to the conllicts that nrv already apparent. Non-Indian anthro- 
pologist, historians, and museum ])eople can help resolve these prob- 
lem.^, but input from Indian peoph? and Indian scholars is what is 
I'eally norMlocI to arrive* at solutions that will be acceptable. 

Second, another potential relationship between S. 2100 and Public 
Law 9r) -:Ml Is tliat'lhe proposed Mus(nim of Indian Art could he used 
as a plac(> \\Ihm'(» sacM'CMl artifacts from other nuis(»ums coidd be trans- 
f(Mr(»d :in(l housed. Somv tribes might be interested i^* this. Tho Zuni 
rcliLfious leaders want certain of their n^ligious ariifacts hack for 
rcliuions use, not to b(* housed in another museum. 

Therefore, this potential relationship would seem of lit.tle Interest to 
the Zuni. T'ne Museum of Indian An Uself» of (ourse, would be a very 
ixood inslit ulion, and worthy of full support . 

The tliird possible relationship of S. 2106 and Public Law 95-:M: 
lies in the proposed center for cultural exchange, which will involve 
marketing anrl promotion of Indian crafts an<l promotion of Indian • 
art. The.se programs could help (Establish a nuich needed distinction 
ijetween Indian arts aiul crafts arul sacred items. Many people trade 
in >aered itejus or colh^ct them becaus(» th(»y do not uiuhu'stantl what 
they really are. The market for Indian sacred artifacts is what causes 
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thefts of such objects. There is a great need to educate the general 
pubUc to stop stealing sacred artifacts. The center for cultural ex- 
change could help promote respect for Indian religion and religious 
artifacts and at the same time promote Indian arts and crafts. 

The one potential relationship between S. 2186 and the Archeologi- 
cal R sources Protection Act would be for the proposed center to 
build a i^.,^*onal depository and research facility to house the artifacts 
excavated from Indian land. 
Many Federal laws require the excavation of archeological sites as 
( part of cultural resource management on projects which disturb the 
I land surface. Most tribes have no way to store these important artifact 
/ collections, or to make them available for study and interpretation. 
' The Pueblo of Zuni cannot afford a large curatorial facility to store 
artifacts, and it would be good to have a place to store these cultural 
items properly. Many more Indian people would be able to use these 
important cultural resources if they were housed at the proposed in- 
stitute. At present, they are dispersed in many museums around the 
Nation. 

No. 2. The numb'^r of public ra-^mbers: We feel that the proposed 
number in S. 2166 is adequate. To add any more would create an un- 
wieldy body. However, we have attached to our statement areas of 
recommended amendments that address in a way this area where 
people involvement is concerned. 

No. 3. The geographical location of the institute: The institute 
should be housed m oanta Fe, where it can build upon the already 
/existing Institute of American Indian Art. Santa Fe has ra. ny merits, 
including being an important art center, being close to many tribes, 
and having a good atmosphere. Land availubility in the Santa Fe 
area seems good for eventual expansion, especially for a regional arti- 
fact repositoiy as discussed above. 

If, however, this became an impossibility for whatever reason or 
rea.^ons, rather than let the institute get out of the "Lan<l of Enchant- 
inei t/* the Zuni Tribe would be ver}^ glad an<l willing to offer a site for 
its location. 

No. 4. The relationship between the institute and any museums of 
Indian art in the United States: A positive relationship of mutual 
cooperation between the institute and existing museums of Indian art 
in the United States. The existing museums can provide important 
technical and professional assistance and training opportunities, as 
well as artifacts for special exhihits through interinstitutional loans. 
The institute, in return, can provide new lU't and scholarly research 
that will enrich the resources of the alroa<ly existing museums. 
Everyone shoidd benefit. 

The Zuni tribal coimcil has a sincere interest and concern for the 
continuation of a quality art program. 

It is this concern and interest that lias pi mipted the Zuni tribal 
government to offer a site for the institute on the Zuni Reservation as 
an oj)tionior consideration to the students, hoard of trustees, concerned 
tribes, and the Senate Select (^oniniittee on Indian Affairs. 

If the debate ro.wrdinfr the future location of the institute continues 
to be a juobleni anci continues to cause dissent anum^ the other tribes 
aiul Imlian agencies in New Mexico, then the Zuni tribal ^^overninent 
will stand behind the option indicated 
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We believe thisV a viable option, as our reservation setting offers 
jrrent natural beaut^^ and historic sijjrnificiince. Our tribal rolijiious 
cycle of activities ah(K cultural ways will no doubt nrovide added 
benefits to younj^ peoi)le. This kind of interculturai exchan^ze will also 
lead to better understandinji and conununiration ainoni: Indian people. 

A last ^^eneral conunent we submit to you is that Jhe board^ of 
trustees will formulate a specific directive and {:uidelines*for establish- 
injj; an Indian credentials system which will take into account non- 
academic achievement with the tribal context, such as tribal <^ovcrn- 
nient, custom, law, and so forth. 

Attached, as we mentioned earlier in our statement, are the pro- 
posed deletions and additions that we believo should be earnestly 
con>idered before the fmalization of S. 216b. 

And I think that in the areas of parent and student participation, we 
would like to have these earnestly i*onsij^l(M'cd i)C(^au.>e people c?mi make 
this projrram fro, with their involvement and parents, scholars, artists, 
an(l those who have formed <ruilds >hould also be con-idered to j);n'tici- 
pate in settin<r up the guidelines that can nmke this institute, ii it ^ets 
to that point, go. 

We luive great confidence that it can be done. 

Senator Mklcheu. You just mentioned guilds. Are there some 
guilds? 

Mr. T.KWTs. There are some guilds, I am pretty sure. Throughout 
different parts of the country, Indian artists who have formed guilds. 

Senator Mki,ciiku, I am very interested in that. We are appreciative 
of your suggestions concei-ning the bill and we parlicuhirly are inter- 
ested in any specific deletion^ oi* modifications that you have attaclied 
to yonv testimony. That is very heli)ful to us. They will be inchuled 
in the record at the end of your testimony. 

Now, on the question of artifacts or siicrcd Indian objects, I can 
certainly understand that the artifacts i re of lugh vahie and tbey are 
therefore sought and might be involved in traffic that is dishonest 
and illegal. 

The question of a inu-eui!i, I believe, if I understood the thrust of 
yo\u' testimony, was more in the natiin* of re^iional niUMMUus. 

.\Ir. Lkwis.' Well, the proposed mu-^fMuu that probably could be* 
housed in t)»e institute would l)0 a great advuntagc* in th(» areas (hsit 
we are discu^siuLr becau<(\ (»ven ttxiay, what \\c i*efer to as **po1 
hunter>'' are getting more numei-ous, allhouudi the archeo|(\Lri«*Jil — or 
tho^e tinners in the way of ar'ts that liavt* b(»eii enacted recently have 
a little more toetli ihan they had formerlx- and we hope that as time 
goes on, iribes tlirouu-hout t'lu* rnited St;it(*s can prc^tty well regulate 
their tourism traffic to <i-uai'd from this type of vandalism. 

But, as 1 refei'i'cd to, it is s()m(»i)lace that can he usetl a> a repository. 
We know that many tribes mv having difficulties in .getting -^t^ of 
their sacred objects back. But if they wcn* to retri(»ve tlieni, where 
would they put then^ if they (lid not have any mu-^eufiis on their lands? 
Perliaps could be a holding i)laci» until soiiuMbiiiii- wa^ woikinl 
out back honu^ 

Sruuitor Mki.chkh. Vc-; 1 think that isn very valid point. 1 \v:mt to 
thank you all for apja^ming toda\ and for your testimony. Mi'. Lcwi>. 
1 think it is ruost helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Lhwis. Tiumk you, bir. 
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(The recommended nniendments to S. 2166 follow:! 

Recommended Amendments to S. 21G0 by the Zunx Tribe 

SECTION 3 (1) . 

Line 21 Delete the word "belief'. 
Lino 22 Delete the W(;ril "rituals". 

SECTION 4 (F) PAGE 5 

Line 15 Delete "in coiusultatioii with" replace with "with the direction oV\ 

SECTION 4 (M) PAGE 8 

Line 5 after the word **institiite/* acid "provided that the institute remain in its 
present location and retain its intended purpose". 

SECTION 5 (1) PAGE 8 

Litie 15 after the word "Literature;" a<ld "the Directors shall appoint, with the 
approval of the Pr* ident (and the Boarci), a Parent -Advisors- Co* "*^ittee that 
would include student reprebentation which would sit in meetings wu rustees". 

SECTION 6 (2) PAGE 8 

Line 20 after "pu))lications;" a<ld "the Director shall Include with the approval 
of the Prr<id<-nt (and the Hoard), representation from the Indian tribal and 
traditional leadership, and the Indian Kducatiou community". 

SECTION 6 (3) PAGE 9 

Line 2 after shows; add "the Director with the approval of the President (and 
the lioanl) shall include representation from the Indian tribal and traditional 
leu<iership from the connnunity of Indian artist and guilds". 

SECTION 5 (4) PAOK U 

Line 7 after Indian art; and, add "from the tribally based nniseums and pro- 
grams, and". 

SECTION 6 PAGE 10 

After line 13 adfl, "(d) All programs and policies df the Institute shall be devel- 
opo(i only after full cou^ideration of the .\merican Indian UcligitAis Freedc^m Act, 
the ArchVological Ue>tiurces ^>rotectinn Act, and :ip))licabI(Mrib:d custtimary law. 

Senator Melcher. Next is Peter MacDonuUl of the Navajo Tribe. 
Welcome to the committee, C'luiirmun MacDomihL 

STATEMENT OF PETER MacDONALD, CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBE 

Mr. MacDonald. Thank you, Mr. Cliuirman and members of the 
select committee. It is really a nleasure for me to make a statement 
here on behalf and in8U|)[)ort of the hill S. 2166. 

I represent the Navajo Nation nnd I do not have a prejiared state- 
ment ont I wouhl hke to request that, sliortly, the Navajo Tribal 
Council nnd Navajo Nation will submit a formal statement. 

Senator Mklchek. Yes; we will welcome that for this hearing record. 

Mr. MacDo.valh. 1 would just like to say that this hill, S. 2166, in 
our estimation, is n "cry jrood hill in terms of recoirnizin«? the con- 
tinnin}j:develoi)niont rud recojrnition of the culture and the tremendous 
amount of talent that is within the native American pojnilation. They 
have heretofore not really been given the proper attention and recug- 
nition. 
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This bill, 115; 1 sco it, has a proiirnni thnt will ^ot tho hi<rhcst love! of 
attention from tho Presidont, Contrross, and the othcM* national 
orjranizations who are ^oing to bo involved in terms of not only these 
specifio Indian jzroups, bnt fo address the needs and the desires of over 
200 otlier Indian tribes in tho United States. 

And I know that there are Indian tril)es within the eontinental 
United States that liavo sufficient funds and have, in some cases, 
developed their own cultural centers. The Nayajos have a cultural 
center and other tribes have. But these are very limited and, also, very 
sj)ecific in scopo. However, I think it is a s:ood idea to draw national 
attention to all tribes who have wonderful contributions to make in 
terms of art and other forms of native Ameiican expression, and that 
is one reason why I like tho word *Mevelop/' 

I do not think wo are talkinjr about just some nuisoum piece or 
prosoi .-ation of tliose thinj.i-s that we have. 1 think we are lalkinji: about 
as we ^row. As native Americans, as our younjr pooi)L» ^rrow, thore is 
an v\y ^sion within them that needs to be fostered ind needs to bo 
i(iont: M nnd developed and j^ivon that best possible opportunity to 
jrive to their jiarticidar tribe, coimnuniiy. States nnd to tho Nation as 
a whole tho j^-ift that they have, uni(iuely, because wo come from a 
special licrit nj^-o and a special cultural j^roup. And 1 feel very stronj^dy 
tnat this bill can athh'ess that. 

Of course, it is just in a talking:* staire at the present time, I know it 
is \:o\n\x to rocpiire a lot of work, hut 1 want to say luM*e that I want to 
commend you as chairman and other membLM*s of the select <'ommitteo 
for your farsii:-htedn(»ss in proposing* this and I want to say that you 
iuivo om- support, tlio Navajo support, in tornisof athlrcssiim* this need 
which has htuni in existence fur a lonu', loii<:* time . 

Now, with respect to those c(»nters that other tribos have, Navajos 
have — wo aro ])r()ud of that. Wo wjint to promote it. \Vc want to 
increase it. But there are numy, many moie other Indian tribes tlirou.udi 
out the I'nitod States who luive just :is nnu-h to contribute in teini< of 
culture, arts, and what-haV(»-you hut th) not have the means or the 
recognition that will allow them to ch) so. 

I t^ lnk this bill, I am sure, wiU incorporate all of that. .\nd I want 
to say, also, tliat then* has been some concern, 1 am sure risrhtful 
conceVn, for tlu* location of. this Native Ame-.-ican Culture and .\rt. 
I think It would he short <i.i:'htediu^ss if we vere to j:et entani:-led in 
\vh(M-(» th(» lor:iti(Mi was i^'oin.u* to \n\ because* the location, so fai* as 
the Navajo Nation is concerned, could he 1hm'(* in Santa^ Ke. \\*e would 
i)e hapi)y with it. If no one wants it to \n' in Satita Fe, r(Miainly— I 
want t(iM)rt of say t he s:ime t hinir t hat (iover-nor Lewis has said- --that 
the Navajo Nation is willini:- to mak(» jiart of its i*eMMvation available* 
for this wonderful bill that has l)e(Mi projujscd. 

But I believe, like (;ovenu)r Lewis, that Santa Fe .^nnudiow is a 
LTood location because Saiua Fe i< identified ihrouirhout ttie cijuntry 
and throULdiout. tlu* worhl as sort of a!i ail nnd cullui-al center of tin* 
Sontiiwest, And it is in the midst of tlu* Inilinn (onntry, oi many 
tribes, of many Pueblos that live wilhm a not too i!-reat disu^nce from 
her(\ So it NMUild \)v a i:*ood location. 

Now, whether, as we were* talking' about, i* competes witli the 
Indian school, winch has l)een stattMj Uvw, I think tho^o issues could 
be addressed .separately because that is really a lil.V issue willi resi)ec.t 
to schools. 
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I, for one, have been a stronjr supporter of local schools. I want *he 
Navajo Nation to <ret away from boanliii}:: schools as much as possiole 
because I, also, happen to believe in (puility e(hication and controlled 
odu<-ation, and I believe that the only way youlcan get quality educa* 
tion is to brinjr the school closer to you, clcsei\ to your home where 
you can nctuidly look at it, check on it every day, and where you also 
have influence on how well your child is {ioinji to learn and you can 

-actually have a double clie(!k on how fast and how well your chili! 

is Icarninjr. 

So althoujrh we have several Navajo students still — several hundred 
Navajo students in boardinjr schools here and throughout the coun- 
try — we are working very hard to try to bring those schools down to 
tlie local level so that we have ik aeed for boarding schools. 
. And, believe me, if you leave it to the Bl A, they will run it into the 
ground every time. You take the Albuquerque Imlian School; someone 
said John Collier built that school. John Collier perhaps had good 
intentions but it was BIA, through its neglect, through its insensitive- 
ness to what is called quality, ran that school into the ground, .\nd, 
now, the same BIA is looking at this beautiful facility. What for? 1 am 
sure to run it into the ground again. 

I sure liate to see that. So if we are talking about education and how 
Bl.V is nerforming, how quality education can structure our kids, I 
Uunk talking about whether it should be here versus whether it should 
be home, I believe it should be right at the home level. 

I tliink money can be well sj)ent to bring education closer to the 
parents, closer to wIumc the kids are. Therefore the parents can have a 
much better chance in monitoi-ing, controlling those schools t'.Min 
would be if we had to send them far off. So 1 just waiit to make that 
renmrk here because, although it has nothing to do with the bill itself, 
in terms of^'hat the secontlary and elementary education is, I think 
what wo arc talking about here is something that is national in scope. 
It touches the life of ovei* 200 Intlian tribes who nw now under the 
trusteeship of tlu^ U,S. (Jovernnient. 1 certainly hope that we can all 
get together on this and shoot for that big thing and then worry about 
that nitty-gi-itty once Congress makes a law. 

Tlicn I am siiro, like ev(»rything else, there is alwaj's oversight here 
to patch U|) things when t hings do not go right. 

SiMiator NlKi.ruKH. Mr. \Ia(d)onald, you captured the intent of the 
l^ill very well, ^'ou have i'(»ial(*d our intiMit V(M*y well. 

Beyond that, 1 V(M-y much ap[)reciati» tlu* fact tliat you emphasize 
an ouLToing di»V(»lo[)nu'Ut of Indian art as a great polenliaL I agree with 
you. 

I want to sa\ that what we have intendtnl in th(» bill is not only to 
loach the lives of all the individual jtuHan Americans, \\w 20(1 odd 
tribes, but to touch the lives and (Muieh the liv(\s of all 210 or 220 or 
22.) million .\tiierit ans, whatever the lOSO c ensus shows our count i^, 
he( i,us(' in this Indian art and Indian cultiut*, we share it. We non- 
Ind inns share it in oui* heritage. We are lucky for that. 

Tno many noii-lndians have nc^ver had ihv o[)j)ortunity to und(M*- 
>t.iiul any asp(»ct of Indian ai-t or hnlian culture oi* Indian hiM'itau'e and 
that unfort miat(\ But we would like to correct that, antl (his hill 
would })e part of a nutans of correct ing that. 

i agree that — and it is in the bill — that W(» think the ideal place lo 
center our allenliou is in the Southwest, and wc think of Sautu Fo as 
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you do, as the recognized center of the Southwest for art, and you can 
noM'hink of art in Santa Pe without thinking of Indian art. 

jBi}it the location of the actual facility is really incidental. It is only 
a vcty small aspect of what wc arc tr>*ing to accomplish m the bill. So 
V your\ comments are right on tai^et for what we mtend in the bill. 
; ^ We will not make a secret. Anybody that reads the bill will under- 
'stand\that we thip\ that what we are striving for is much broader, 
much hiore meanin^iul, and much more of a national and, indeed, a 
pan-American interest of what would, what could be related to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. And it is no reflection on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We do not think the Bureau of Indian AlfaiiM was ever set up 
or has ever been motivated in the direction of handling the broad 
aspects of Indian art, Indian culture, Indian histoiy, and Indian reli- 

gion. Of course, they touch it but what we envision here is a much 
reader scope than what would be ever covered by the Bureau of 
Imlian Affahs. It is no reflection on the Bureau and we do not mean it 
as a reflection on the Bureau. But it is clear that we are stepping 
beyond that in our intent in the bill. 

Mr. MacDonald. I think that is very true because each tribal group 
as I know, has their own method of extracting from their own religion, 
religious background, those things which they can permit in terms of 
letting it be expressed on the outside. Every tnbe has their own internal 
control by which they can allow things to happen. 

But what I see is beyond that. I am looking at the kids today, their 
kids, and their kids, and something that can be promoted into more 
than just the Indian religion itself, but something that walks and lives 
within the indiviilual peison that can be extracted in terms of various 
forms oi art that could.be recognized throughout the country and 
throughout the woHd. 

Certainly, we as Native Americans are veiy proud of our own cul- 
ture and artistic expression which is unique, and we want that to be 
recognized so that the many buddinjr artisans that we have, in \vhutever 
categoiy, caii have the necessary existence, recognition by which they 
can continue and their children can continue. 

I think that is the beautiful thing about this, and I agree with you 
that if we get too bogged down on the implementation aspect of it, it 
tends to become too **pro vocal" and it doesn't serve really the overall 
broad purpose for which the bill was, I believe, intended. 

Senator Melcher. That is very well stated. Might I inquire how 
many of the Navajo Nation reside within the boundaries of New 
Mexico? 

Mr. xVIacDoxald. About 35,000. 

Senator Melcher. What is the total membei-ship of the Navajo 
Nation? 
Mr. MacDonald. 160,000. 
Senator Melcher. 160,000. 

So about one-fourth, between one-fourth and one-fifth of the Xavajo 
Nation actually resides in New Mexico? 
Mr. MacDonali). Ves, sir. 

Senator Melcher. AVell, the expression of Indian art and shnnngof 
Indian arts certainly does not have to be an invasion of any privacy 
that a particular tribe wishes to keep private — that of a religious 
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I think we have hiul the expressioii?< that appeared in several, or a 
{ireat numper, of the Pueblos' testimony that the bill inijiht attempt 
to institntionali^e the relijuoiis aspects oF Pueblos, which is considered 
to 1)8 nonpublic and to be of a i)riyate nature. However, I think it was 
well stated by Frank Tenorio, wlien ho said, **We draw the line at a 
certai;^ point,'' and the testimony of Mr, Toledo in his painting* of 
some of the aspects of tlie Pueblo dancing* that was meant for the 
public. So the line is there, properly adhered to, and that part that is 
available for public enjoyment and is not private can l)e certaiidy 
what we are interested in. We are not interested in any invasion or any 
institutionalization of reli}i:ious {)ractices or religious rites or rituals 
that are meant to be of a private nature, 

! want to thank you very much, Mr. MacDonald, foi* testifying? 
today. We very nnu'h appreciate that, 

Mr, MacDonald. Thank you. 

Senator Melcher, Well, that concludes our witness list today ni 
this hoarinfi:. I will make ])art of tlie record at this i)oint portions of the 
1969 report of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U,S, 
Senate, ^^ndian Education: A National Traj^edy — A National Chal- 
len^re,'' It is Report No. 91-501, 

Tlie part^ that 1 would like to make part of the record today are 
parts ol, ;i2, of that report. And that report recommends; 

A Rracluate 111*^1111110 of Indian languaj^cr^, history > and culture should be 
u^tahlishod. 

Cnllogos and univ(»rsitic< >hnuld inrhule within thiur ciumsrlor and teacher- 
training curricuhini, f(uir>es de<iKnofi Id acquaint future tcaeher> nn<i cMiun.seIor> 
with tho neorls, values, 'in«l lailtun* of Indian >t udenls. 

The Institute of Anieriean Indian Avi^ at Huata Fe, N. .M(?x.> should ho raised 
tu the level of a 4-year eiillefif, * ♦ *. 

I Excerpts from the report follow:] 

IM. 1 tie >uheonniiiUfe iccoiinnends a graduate insiituto of Indian lanj^iiage^i^ 
hi>tory, and eulture -fiould he e^tahli>lU'<l. 

Th(»rc i< at iirr^ent no jiraduat(» li^vcl projirani eiiconijja^>inp; the hui^uajic, 
histnrvj and eultun* of Indians. TIu* iiifonnaiion such an in>ti,iuti» couhl (li>- 
>eniinat(», a^ well a-: the r(V'-"areh whiel: ii wouLt ennfUiet, would jircatly incrra^e 
pul'lie knowltMijrr juid undcr^tandinji of tlu» Arnerii*an Indian. .Sueh an 1 i>liiute 
f.-tal'li-hi'd 1\V Ke(hT;;l Ingi^lai ior., niij^ht vrry well l»e operated in conjunction with 
the Sniit hs{ini:in InstitutioiK 

Till* >ul)Connnii t(H* rrc-nnnncnd- eollep:es and UTnvtM*>ities >h<»uld inehulo 
within thrir eoun-^clor and t('::elhM*-t raining curriruluni, eour>e> di*si^Tu»d t<J 
.uMjUaint ftitur«» teaeh(»rs :ind I'uUhM'ldr^ with the nerd*, vahii-^, iind cultun* <if 
Indian student^. 

TiMi niaiiy hKhan^ r^evcr >JM»k edtu*ati(in lioyond hiph >eho(il, or t»vt»n edniph'te 
hiph M'hi'ol, l>fcau^<» -if t he di^e» •lU'ajii-nH'Mt ihry receivi* fi-nni trai*her>, coun-^clnr-. 
and adniini-t rat nr>. Many fif the^i* people >in»|;ly do not urnler.-t nnd huHan 
eultun»and \alue-. It i> e->cntial that thoM» per-on^ who ha^'e >ucll irdluence o\ iT 
In(nan> (iurin^ tlieir >cho(>l years he knowlt'dgealile and un<li'r>tandaltle aliout 
Inriians. 

The -:ul'ConHnitte(» recomnierwU the Institute of American Indian Arts ai 
Santa Fe, N\ Me\. >honld 1m* rai.M-d ti» the level of a 'i-yar eollejie, ^upp{»rted 1 ly 1 he 
Hul-ean (•f Indiitii ,\tf;dr>. 

'rh(» I n^t itute ha^ had e irwideraMi* -tna-e^^ in in^t illiiiR a cult ural pride in Indian 
students liy pro\-idin>i iln'ni with oppnrturntie^ fur ei'eative eXpre>Mon. 'i'ht^ 
iadividual-ori(»nted pm^ranw i*c»eMKni;'.e the import anct* of a >en<e of identity. By 
IjecoTuinp a college, the In-^tituti* e«»idd pro\id<» a eolie^ewide vurrieuhun for 
Indian- wdn'eh e«»ii-iiler^ tli<ir cnhtu'c :ind hi-tnry ^oniethinu uni<|Ue in hijilier 
eilueat icif I. Tlie \;du;«Mc le^-dii-^ li-arntMl and put into practii-j- hy the hi-timie 
-hould !•»• expanded into :\ enlleue (Mnrieuhini *o tha: tin* In-titiite mij^ht I'eei'ine 
a nioflel fnr <'nl|j'jirx inti're-^ti'il ni d«'V< liipin^ innn\ati\c» projiran!>, >ui'h a- in 
icaelu'r-traininK, which recognize Indian nt<Ml>. 
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Senator Melcheh. Also, I would like to make a part of the record, 
leeominemlation Xo. 5 of the fhxal report of the Ameri(!au IncHan 
Policy Review Comnussion' this re(*oniniendatic)n is found on pajxe 
555 of that report. 1 am going to quote it. It is a simple, short recom- 
mendation. It says: 

A fou'-iliility study should ho dono tui \hv (MTati'Ui t»f an Institute of Amrrican 
Imlinii C'uhuVo; aiT aiuily>is to include tho pos«<il)iHty uf eivating a eiuiicr uf 
know^ »d>ri» capahlo nf ooufcrrinji PJi. 1). tlojiiws. 

These previous recommendations are sort of {zuidelines that we 
should keep in mind and should not lose si^iit of, and to tiie extent 
tluit they would he incorporated in the final bill, will be determined 
by liow we develop the final bill. 

The bill itself is not the end; it is only the starting point. And this 
very first hearing todaj' in wSunta Fe is the starting point to gather 
the information of the Indian people throughout the country, and 
othorvS interested in ^ndiun art and (nilture, to develop (he fuiest bill 
that we nin for Uiis I ongress to consider. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at H j).m., the hearing was adjourned subje(*t to the 
call of the Chn'iv.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE IN RELATION TO S. 2166 

LETTERS IX SUPPORT 

Santa Fk, N. Mkx., April 14^ 1080. 
Rehearing on Bill S. 2166, Institute of American Indian Arts 

SeNATK SkLKCT CoMMlTTKE ON INDIAN AtTAIRB, 

Sayita Fe, N. Mcjl, 

Sknatoh John M?:lcher: Sir, I am a young American I^ndian bdy, a resident 
of Santa Fe and most importantly, an artist. Firtst of all, I wouU* like to niako 
clear my mixed emotions in thi.s situation. 

I could not speak English until I was 7, then I attended public school, it was 
very trying and difficult to adjust to society as you know it. My entire self had 
to readjust morals, values, culture, etc. I became resentful as I grew, and at 12, 
I was placed in a Catholic Mission School on the Navajo Reservation. I was at 
the appropriate age to absorb all of the injustice by society, government and self- 
inflicted degeneration. I was extremelj" militant in high school, active in Youth 
OrganiEations, Tribal matters, American Indian Movement — a revolutionary in 
all aspects. I was irritated by the presence of white societv, I grew quietly com- 
petitive because the Indian people around me were hateful, depressed and de- 
feated. I learned early, that I could relate to and trust no one, I attended college 
while in liigh school at Arizona State University under the government sponsored 
program, Upward Boimd. Then I attended college at the University of Colorado, 
already an accelerated student. I had developed many high ideals and goals 
for myself to help my people. (Indian children that are raised traditionally 
have a great sense of respect and dedication to the whole.) 

But ... it was a bitter lesson to learn that the scu'ioty in which I was de- 
terifiined to be successful at, was a farce; the individuals I met worthwhile, were 
far and few between. I completed college and went tm to Medical schotil, I was 
severely disappointed, attended 2 years ana left. My own government was un- 
supportive during this lime. 

I would like to comment on how my people reacted to me: 

My motho" was proud; tormented, at m<v^t times worried. 
Other relatives and peers were resentful, telling me how I was one of "them". 
My soul had left me . . . a white girl. 

Of course 1 was hurt, because my upbringing was extremely traditional and 
religious. My background being nf three tribal aftiliations, Navajo, Cheyenne, 
Kjtiwa; each, niy posit itm in clan posit i(m being high. 

I left ^chool, dropped out, if you may, and returnecl to thi>; area to reacquaint 
myself to this way of life. I had always remained an artist during each of these 
transitions, feeiing it in be a useless profession, I never seriously made any at- 
tempts to create a career. 

In 1970, 1 entered the Institute of American Indian Arts, discovering I was an 
.avid, talentefl and bright arii«^t. It was hard ftir me to accept because I was un- 
aware of this ''artistic cycle." I had no support fnnn luy Indian government to 
attend art sehoc.l. I was inconsistent in my attendunce, I was sensitive to all of the 
ongt>ing (^imtlict and confiisi{»n hen* at lAIA. The faeililies were limited, ccmfu.sed. 
I did not acctmiplish much, except to hs-irn that this was not supportive. 

I found the prospects of art education (at Indians extremely limited, back- 
wards, slow and frustrating. 

Our Indian Iciulcrs are diverse, proud, respectful and protective; I think it 
extremely necessary ft^r our heritagt* to e(Mitinu(». If it wen* to disintegrate, so 
woidd my people. Thi< woidd Ik* a regn»tal)Io nu>fo»*tune that couUl never be 
replaced. We are intru-tiuK <»f government c(»ncerns because of pa^t instances with 
our land, health, rights, and lives. 
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I aia afraid of ^he drawbacks tho passing of this bill will bring, because of all 
of the intcr-tribal complications. As an artist who han lived mf\ny lives, 1 deeply 
hope for the passing of this bill, betau.se it is, a chance. And a chance ii. all the 
opportunity we need to begin. 
UespectfuUy, 

B/.RBARA Emerson Kit^man. 



Confederated TniSEs and Bands, 
/ Yakima Indian Nation, 

T Toppenish, Wash., January 2, 1980. 

Senator John Mei.cher, 
Washington, D,C, 

Dkar Sknator Mklchkr: First let inr compliment you fc.r introHneing 2166 
as a protective measure for Native American Culture a!i<l Arts. 

The Yakima Indiaii Nation has always been sensitive about its culture and we 
are happy to support the concept in S, 2160 and we encourege early hearings in the 
Select Committee. 

Your favorable coTisifleration for early hearings and ultmaate passage of this 
important bill is greatly appreciated. 

Cordially yours, _ , 

Johnson Meninick, Chairman, 

yakima Tribal Council. 

Idaho Legal Aid Services, Inc, 

BoisK Area Office, 
Boiae, Idaho, January 7, 1980. 

Hon, JoHK Melcher, 
U.S. Senator, 

Chairman, Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

De vk Siu: This office supports the concept of S, 2160, Native American Culture 
and Arts Development Act and we urge the Indian Senate Select Committee 
to conduct early hearings on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, ^ » Tt 

Indian Law Unit, 
D\N Edwards, 
Senior Attorney. 
Tonia B. Garcia, 
Attorney at Law. 

Santa Fk, Mex., January 19, 1980. 

Hon, John Mf.ichf.r, 
Kuf^sell Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Melcher: This is just a note to let you know of my support 
for your hill S. 2ir)C to promote the (hn'elopment of native American culture and 
art/ I am most concerned with the preservation and development uf this unique 
aspect of our culture, and am further di«-turhed with present plans for the modifi- 
cation, movement und other pmposod changes to the government sponsored 
LA. I. A, here in Santa Fo. Thi^ mstitution has helped to develop artists who have 
made significunt contributions to America. This institution is unique in that 
it gathers representatives from the arrows country, not merely the Southwest. 
This diversity is necessary to fertilize the development of native -^niericnn art. 

Sincerely, . . 

Richard A. Abklks, 

Portland, Oreg,, January 21, 1980. 

Senator John Mkixher, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 
i:.S. Senate, Wn^^hington, D.C. 

Dear Sknatoh Mki.chku: The introduction (»f S, 2ir)(): Nntive American 
Culture and Art^ Development Act is oxtromoly onrouraging to th(wn of who 
have a continuing committment and inten^st to support the preservation and 
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dov\^lopmeut of nrt forms native to this country. Especially attractive is the pro- 
posal tnat would provide for the governance of the institution and elFort by persons 
who hre knowledgeable and experienced in the world of art. 

Unfortunately, the current administrative structure of the Institute does not 
allow for the neces^s^ary instruction and training that prepares students well for the 
work ahead of them. As you are undoubtedly aware, the approach thus far has 
been nh^row, partly because of confusion surrounding the mission and purposes of 
the Institute. I would hope that your efforts would lead to clarity in this matter. 

The confusion that has existed in the past regarding junior college vs. art Insti- 
tute status definat«ly requires resolution. There is no question that those segments 
of the total effort that are related to education and training need to be fully ac- 
credited. -However it is known that some students have been enrolled in the school 
as an alternative to other "out-of-home" placement. Efforts required to support 
these students go beyond the usual assistance to adapt to a group living situation. 
These requirements have placed an inappropriate burden on the faculty and staff 
and take away from their efforts to support the student in his/her artistic develop- 
i^^nt. \ 

Thank yoti for your foresight and interest in this matter that gives smgular 
attention to the gif ted Indian student. 

Sincerely yours, ^ « . 

Evelyn Lance BLANchARD. 

\ Ckistof's, 

Santa f e, N. Mez.f January fl, 1980. 

Hon. John MEtcHER, 
RiUBell Senate Building, 
Waehington D.d 

Dear Mb. MteLCHEB: We are writing to express our support of your bill to 
promote the development of native American culture and art. We are in agreement 
of your philosophy and wish you the best of luck and success in your endeavors. 

Sincerely ypurs, « « « 

\ Bill and Sande Bobb. 

\ 

Dee & Davis, 
New Rochelle, January it, 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 

Care of Me. Suzan 5. HarjOy 

LegielaUve Liaisonf 

The Native American Rights Fundf 

Washington^ D.C. 

Dear Senator Melcher: We urge the Select Committee on Indian Affairs to 
endorse bill S. 2166 providing for the establishment of a National Institute for 
the development of Indian art and culture. 

W*^ heartily supportUhe bill's concept and trust that it will have a positive 
influence on FY 1981 considerations. 

Sincerely yours, . ^ ^ 

RUBT AND O&SXE DaVIS. 

[Dictated by Ruby Di^vis and signed in her absence.] 



Chic ago, III., January 2St 1080- 

Hon. John Melcher, 
U.S. Senate. \ 
Ru89ell Building^ Washington^ D.C^ 

Dear Senator Melchkr: It has come to my attention that you have intro- 
duced a bill into the U.S. Senate on l>ehalf of the Institute of American Indian Arts 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Having obtained a copy of that bill and as an alumni of 
the Institute I would like to say that I wholehearted support the concepts of the 
Institute as you have outlim^d. 

I am myself a full blooded Oneida Indian from The Oneida Tribes of Wisconsm. 
I attendefl the Institute from September of 1964 through June of 1966 and 
participated in the summer work program through August of 1966. Being of Indian 
descent and an artist I can assure you that the experience I acquired during the 
two years that I spent in Santa Fe has given me the maturity and depth of ability 
which has enabled me tt) successfully participate in several art exhibits in the 
Chicago area. Individually, on my own reservation, having neither the facilities 
nor the high caliber of personnel (i.e. Fritz Scholder, T. D. Allen, Allen Houser, 
etc., etc.) I seriously doubt that I would have developed that maturity. 
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Tho Iiutituto itM«lf \v;i< only a pnrt f»f that growth. Santa Fr is a focal point for 
Iiulinn Art Culture aiul for Aincricaii history which is such an integral part o' -o 
innny snciolojrifal. cultures Spanish, Mnxicaii, Whito as woll as Iiuiian. The 
country>i(lf» siirniuiuliiiR'thi* Santa Kn arna and intlccd the entire s^nthwest is so 
conducive' to spniitancons cnmtivity t'hat I >hudder to think what niifiht be the 
fate nf the Institntp should it he nnivcd int<» such an artistically sterile environment 
as Lawrence, Kansas, 

In addition, >peakin« fn»ni my own experience, I found it tn lie a time ttf eiuo*- 
tional growth and <levelopnu»nt, a time to ^;uii pc»i-e and self contldeuce imt only 
a^ an artist hut as .01 individual, and an indt-piMHlencf not easily learned in a ^ 
reservation atino>phere. The ^oci:j| experimee of heing with a ])eer group, sharing 
a common luuid, meeting and fei»ling conifortahle with pe<iple, an<l sharing cultural ^ 
idea^ is a lesson in itself. 

Again, I cfnumciwl your efTj)rt on behalf <»f the Institute of American Indian 
Arts. ♦ 
Sincerely, ^' 

Judith Joukoan .McD.\nif.l. 



(Mailffrnmj .. 

Chf.yknm: RivKU Siorx Tribk, 
Kagle Butte, S. Dak., January 2-1, 1080. 

Senator Jonv Mklchkh, 

( *hn irmnu , ( 'nm m ittee 07i hi din n Affa irs, 

Washington, D.C. 

Thi^ i^ to inform ycai that the Cheyenne River Sitaix Tribe, Kagle Butte, South 
Dakota, ^tjj)port S. 21 fit), Native American (hiliure and Art l)eve|o])ment Act 
of bill to provide for the establi>hnient (jf a national institute for the (leveloi)ment 
of Indian art and eulturr*. 

We wh<jle hoartedly feid that the Indian culture and art has nnich to share an<l 
contribute tt» each other and non-Indian^. 

\Ve have waited 10 year^ >inee the Sen:tte Subeoininittce «»n Imlian Ivlucation 
init^ 191)1) report reetiminenderl the creation of Mich an institute. 

\V(» ;\re optinii^tie that the reeomini»nrlat ion will become a reality that will 
increase the public knowledge and untlersianding of Native Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Mklvin Gaukk.\u, 

Tribal C'^nj-'^^^v, 
Cheyenne River Sioux Trtl'>, 



Amki ican Indian' Ckntf.u of Omaha Inc., 

Omaha, Xehr., January 2-1, 1980. 

Senator John Mmlchkr, 

Chairman, Senate SehH Committee on In/Uan Affairs, 
Dirksen Senate (^JT'ce Ihiilding, Washington, I).C\ 

\H Smnatoh Mi.i.riiMa: \V(> support your bill on Native American cidtureami 
art. We wn»tc' supp(»rt letter^ to continue the I.Klian Arts Institute in New Mexico 
when it wa< being cnn-idererl for closing. 

La-t -unnia^r we spun-tired thr play *'Koot |)rint^ in Hl<n"l,*' the ^tory of th<' 
Ponea Tribe. \\*e an* cmdc'^ing a cnmniemor:iii\ c» bMokh-i of tla* hi*!«tric;d event. 
We feel that the culture and art nf Native American^ -hould be prcM«r\ <'d for future 
genfratjnns to/*njoy mid ap[)reciatr. We e(wmurnd y<ai fnr intn 'ueing this bill 
ainng with the other Scmitors and liope that it passes. 
He^peclfully, 

Timothy V. W'aouuvu,, 

Executive Director, 
American hid Ian Center of Omaha, Inc., 
( 'rha n Re presentatire, Xehraaka I n d ia n ( 'onwi tssion . 
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Crow Agency, Montana, 

Jnnuary 83, 1980. 
Senator Jobn Mklcher, « 
Chairman, Senat$ Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 
UnS. Senate^ Waehington, D.C. 

Hon. Senatoh Melcher: As an ^idvociate of American Indian Culture and its 
practices, I wish to express my full sujjport and endorsement on S. 2160 Native 
American Culture and Arts pevelopmeiit Act, which you introduced, 

I strongly urge early hearings in the select committee and in full support of the 
bills enactment. 

Xours truly, 

Lloyd G. 0/ . Coyote, Secretary, 
Crow Tribe Historical and Culture Commieeion. 



Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., January 26, 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 

ChairmaTt, Senate Select Committee on Indian Affaire, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Melcher: I am writing to strongly endorse the concept inherent 
in your bill(S. 2166) proposing the creation of National Indian Institute to further 
the study and expression of Native American arts and culture. 

Such an Institute would not only build upon the considerable strengths already 
developed by the Institute of American Indian Art, but would consolidate many 
of the efforts being made at Programs like ours at Dartmouth around the countr> . 
The establishment of a National Indian Institute would encourage the study of 
Native American art and cultune which would in turn positively influence the 
growth ttn(l acceptance of the academic field of Native American Studies. 

I would hope that hearings on this bill will take place in the near future. If I can 
be of any assistance as the legislation progresses, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. But in the meanwhile please know that the Native American Studies 
Program and the Native American Council at Dartmouth College gives full 
support to the ideals expressed in your most timely and appropriate proposal. 

With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Michael A. Dorris, 
Chairman and Associate Professor. 



American Friends Service Committee, 

Dayton, Ohio, January S8, 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ^ knator Melcher: I am writing to commend you on Bill S2166, which 
you and Senator Hatfield and others have introduced. I am writing to urge you to 
bring this bill to the consideration of the Senate at the earliest possible time. I am 
sure that this kind of expression of concern about Native Americans can be (*ne of 
the most positive things which the United States can do. I think it would be highly 
appropriate for this type of action to be taken immediately and it would be a real 
affirmation of the integrity of the Native American people in the United States. I 
would like to commend you for the bill which you have proposed and would urge 
you with all possible haste to have your committee put tne bill on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Be assured that I will use all of my concern and contacts to urge others to 
support this very fine effort ci your part in the future. 

Sincerely, ^ ^ 

James R. Hipkins, 

Executive Secretary. 
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' , St. Ignatius, Mont., January 28^ 1980. 

Senator John Mklcher, 
Capitol Ifill, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Senator: I have recently been made aware of the legislation you intro- 
duced regarding Native American* Culture*an<i Arts Development Act. (S.-2160), 

I believe thai the ideas inc<irporate<l in this bill are excellent. I would urge that 
you do everything you can to see that this bill becomes law. 

I am a member of. the Flathead tribt^ and own and operate the Flathead Indian 
Museum, Trading Post ant! Art Gallery here in St. Ignatius. I haye been in the * 
Indian art business for years and am nationally recognized in my neld» 

If the need arises I would be more than happy to appear a^i a witnes.S in favor of 
•the bill. 

Keep up the jgood work in this area. ^ 

Sincerel^ , • 

' DoxjQ Allard. 

Thk Jamison Galleriks, 
&an%a f e?, .V. January 29, 1980. 

Uo.\. John Mklcher, 
Russell Senate BuildinQt 
Washingto7if D.C. 

Dear Skn.\TOR MiarHER: I am writing to express my support for tl>e Insti- 
tute of American Indian Arts in its present structure and form, and in its location 
b(Ti^ i;i ^i!ant^l Fe. 

The Institute ha^^ made a great eontribution to the community in the Arts. As 
you kno\v, Santa Fe is a residential art community of long standing, and at this 
tim> s*. dv;»; ing card for collectors and appre<*Iatoi:s of Southwestern Art in par- 
ticular. i\> -wc the Institute here affords enjoyment not only to the' residents 
of iSanta,F< Northern New Mexico, buy to t^e many interested visitors who 
come b< re c'.c-? year. "'^ . . i. . i. i i 

The .n.^f^eTient of its students to express their ta*^nts m a aisciplried and 
meaninj. '-^ nner is obvious in the fine caliber of work produced by many 
graduates of tyic Institute. 

Wo loo)., forward to the future of I AIA in Santa Fe. 

Si/icerelv, _ ^ 

, Z. B, CONLEY, Jr., 

Director, The Jamison Galleries. 



The Creek Indian Memoriai Association, 

Okmulgee, Okla., January 90, 1980. 

SENATOR John Melcher, 
r.S. Senal>., 
Washington, D.C. 

SKNA't/)R Melcher: I ^m writing this letter to you concerning the bill S. 2166, 
Native Ameiit'an Culture and Arts Development Act. It is my opinion that the 
bill shdidd be -^cit^d nn as s')on as is possible. I am especially concerned the,t the 
Institute of American Indian Art in Santa Fe remain in the tradition it has set as 
an institution and in its present location, Santa Fe. In my thinking, remov.il of the 
Institute to anv other location wouUl undermine the operations and purpose of 
the entire progrrxm. It is my hope that you v/ill work in support of the bill and act 
on S. 2\{\(\ as soon .-^s is possible. Thank you for your attention to this matter. 

Sincerely, ^ ^, ^ 

Bruce M. Shackelforu, 

Curaior-^Direcior. 

The Gall*:ry Wall, Inc, 
> Sarita Fe, iV. M- January SO, 1980. 

John Mku-heh, 

Russell Senate Buildituj, ^ 
Vfnshtfujtt^it D.C*. 

\)Y.\n S\.s.\ct)H Mk!,cuku: It has ooiue to my -Attention that you have recently 
presented :ii)ill 'before Congre.-s titled ''Native Auioricau Culture And Art Develop- 
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ment Act.'* I have read a copy of the draft presented in December and would Uk^ 
to voice my support of the concept you have devekjped. , ' , ^, . ^ , 

As former Assistant to the P^ector'of the Santa Fe Festival of the Arts and as 
f'anager of The Gallery. Wall in Santa Fe, I have had close association with the 
Institute of American Indian Arts. The Gallery Wall represents several native 
American artists, who have either studied at the Institute or taught there. 

The Institute of American Indian Arts has made a significant contribution to 
native American people and to the Santa Fe community, as well Its history and 
facilities make it an appropriate location for an Institute of Native American 
, Culture and Arts Development. 

Sincerely, • » 

Linda Monacelli, 
Santa Fe Gallery Manager. 

The Gallery Wall, Inc., 
Santa Fcr .N. A/w., January SO, 1980. 

Hon. John Memjher, 
Ruesell Senate Building^ 
' Waehington, D.C. 

Deah Senator Melchkr: As a native American and v former student of the 
Institute of American Indian Arts, I would like to express my support of vour bill, 
which proposes that the I AIA facilities he used for an Institute of Native American 
Culture and Arts Pevelopment. 

.Your work in this a'ea cf vital importance is appreciated. 

S'"*'^'"^^*'' DanNaminoha. 

The University op Arizona, 
College of Liberal Arts, American Indian Studies, 

Tucson, Ariz., January 30f 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 
Senate Ojfice Building^ 
Washington, D.C. 

D^:ar Senator Melchicr: I note from various papers and articles that vou 
havf: introduced S. 2166 which deals with the Native American Culture and Arts 
Development and related matters. , . 

Although I cannot attend any of the hearings unless they aappen to coincide 
with a trip east, I would like to submit a written statement for the record on this 
proposed piece of legislation. If there are any deadline \^ith respect to submittinK 
this matter, I would appreciate knowing as soon as possible so that I can submit 
mv written comments in time. ^ ^ . r . . , . j 

Thank vou for introducing 1*is legislation. Although I think certain amendments 
ar** in order in this proposal, it nevertheless represents a long-needed effort to 
give institutional structure and form to a rather nebulous and sporadic subject. 

With bQst wishes, t 
: Vine Deloria, Jr., 

Chairman^ American Indian Studies Committee. 



APO San Francisco, Calif., 

February 1, 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washinqton^ D.C> 

1H;ar Senator Melchkk: I read of the bill called the Native American Culture 
and Art. Development Act you introduced on December 1970. 

I am most intrigued, _ ^ t. t . ^ 

I was teacher, Art Director and Special Projects Director at the Institute of 
American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico from iU beginning in 1962 (m 
rnct, I arrivf:d there M:iv l9o2) imtil I left in 1973 to take iny present p<isition. 
At '^resent I am Art?* and Hunianitie'< Coordinator for the Department of Educa- 
tion Dependents Schools in Japan, Korea, Okinawa and the Philippines. (Livmg 
in Okinawa, Japan.) 
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I certainly believe and support your proposed bill — whet you propose as a 
Center is needed and essential to the various cultures in America — and could 
become a prototype for countries anv where in our world needing cultural integ- 
rity and support; requiring a care full emergence and open prominence among all 
world cultures. I see the need here in Asia every day am(mg the young people in 
particular and the older, wise people wanting to develop in their youth an active 
participatory awareness of who i-hey are and can become. 

Can I help you? How? 

Would m send anything to me you have about the bill and your proposals? 

Just nov> I am involved in arts/lnter-cultural materials development for our 
over 30 American overseas schools, I bring artists, poet^ in residences in our 
schools from the US and Asian countries. I am publishing the creative work of 
our students and teachers. I am in communication with Dave Warren in Santa 
Fe; Ann Taylor in Albuquerque; Bob Semples in Tiburon, Charles Zoloma at 
Hotevilla. Eliza})eth Rosenthal in Tucon — so many about waiting and working 
toward what you are proposing. What can we do? 

Thank you for reading. 

Do correspond. 
Sincerely, 

Jim McGkath. 



Native American Church ok North America, 

United Statks, Canada, and Mexico, 

F'^bruary 7, 1980. 

Senator John Melcher, 

Chairman y Select Committee on Indian AffairSy 

17.5. Senate, 

WaehingtOHy D.C. 

Dear Sir: This is a letter of support in the estal)lishment of the Native American 
Culture and Arts De\..lopment Act. Such establishment would develop better 
understanding of the Indian Culture Heritage and the Artistic Talent which so 
many Indians are noted for. 

I further believe its only humanistic that such an Act be introduced for the 
Indians so they could preserve their unique culture instead of losing it through 
insensitive trt-atments resulting from a lot of misunderstandings. 

This should not only cover the subjects as mentioned above, but rather include 
the religious aspect as well. 

If I could be of further assistance, don't hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely, 

Emkrson Jackson, 
President^ Native American Church. 



Statk of Calikornia, Governor's Offick, 

Nativk American Heritaqk Commi88»on, 

Sacramento^ February b\ 1980. 

Dear Commissioners: Recently, Senator John Melcher of Montana introduced 
in Congress legislation (.S. 2166) for the establishment of a natioTial institution for 
the developmeTit and enhancement of Indian art anci culture. 

Passage of this measure would result in the creation of a '^Federal Institute of 
Native AmericaTi Culture and Arts." This institute, under the direction of a board 
made up of Indian^ and federal ci-Huial heritage authorities, would provide a 
means whereby Indian art and culture would be preserved, rovitalizeci, and 
disseminated. The institute would be given the authority to establish se^'eral 
programs and 'tenters devoted to the practice, study* and promotion of varicnis 
aspects of Native American cultural heritage. The bill would aUo authorize the 
creation of a Museum of Indian Arts which would acquire, curate, and exhibit 
Indian art. 

Lastly, as the bill is curre itly written, nie institute would be authrn'ij't*! to ' 
undertake whatever else is deemed aopropriate to the preservation, >uptjort, 
rt vitalize tion, and dissemination of Indian arts and culture. Ke are enclosing a 
copy of S. 2166 for your own review. 

Although the staff has not fully investigated the background of this ]>ill, our 
initial analysis suggests that S. 2166 may warrant the attention and possible 
support r^'f the Commission. Special consideration could also ^re ^iven to the 
possibility of broadening the proposed authorit> of the institute to include imple- 
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mentation and enforcement of P.L. 95-341, the American Indian Religious 
Freedom Resolution of 1978. ^ ... , ji 

Since this matter is of such interest to the Commission, I suggest that we discuss 
it at the next Commission meeting. Please let me know what your feelings are on 
this suggestion and the bill itself. 

Very truly yours, _ „ 

^ ^ Victoria L. Roberts, 

Acting Executive Secretary. 

FUIKNDS COMMITTKK ON NaTIONAI LEGISLATION, 

Washington, D.C, February 8, 1980. 
Senator John Mklchkr, . r^a^ 

Chairman. Senate Select Committee on Indian A£axrs, Dirkten Senate Office 
BuildifiQf Washington^ D.C. 

Dkar Sknator Mklchkr: I am very much interested in S. 2166 for the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute of Native American Culture and Art Development. 
I believe I have background and experience that provide me some insights on the 
importance of this bill. . .i. 

I am a Catholic priest and rP'^mber of the Jesuit order now servmg on the staff 
of both the Friends Committee on National Legislation and the National Office of 
Jesuit Social Ministry. , , , , i i i 

For over twenty-five 3'cars I have served in educational, pastoral and social 
ministry among Indian peoples in South Dakota (Rosebud, Pine Rige and Rapid 
City) Kansas and Minnesota. In 1969 I started the Red Cloud Indian Art Show 
in Pine Ridge, South Dakota. It continues to this year when it will run from mid- 
June to mid-August and is now probably the most significant Indirn art exhibit in 

the northern plain'^. , . , ^ . , j xt *• ^ 

On behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation and the Natioi.al 
Office of Jesuit Social Ministries, I would like to testify at the healings on S. 2166. 
1 awaii y(nir answer. 

Sincerely yours, ^ „ t 

Ted Zuern, S. J., 
Legislative Assistant. - 

L'xiTKD Indians of All Tkibks Foundation, 

Seattle, Wash., February 12, 1980. 

Senator John Mklchkr, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dkak Sknatoh Mklci''-:r: I \vi<h to expre-s in the stn^ngest possible terms oar 
supptirt for Senate Hill 21t>t), \vlm>o purpose is to provide for the establishment of a 
Xation d Institute f^r the Development t)f Xativo American Culture aiKl Arts. 
We urge the scheduling of early hearings for this measure before the Select Com- 
mittee, and the enconragf wiei'it r»f sponsorship and cosptnisorship for itlentical 
legislation to bo intnuhiced in the House r»f Representatives for its pn)mpt 
con-i<ler:itit)n. We pledge* our supptjrt for the passage of S. 2100, and ()ffor to send 
a rci)res(»ntativ :)f the Fotnidatioii to :ittend heurint^s at the appropriate time io 
furnish te^timonv in favor of it< enactm ent. 

The e^tui)lishment of an autonomous in>ti ute for the Development of >ative 
Anicrit-an Culture an<l Art- dinM't(Ml Ijy an i!id(M)eiul(Mit niul distinguished Board 
of Tni^toes, a< outlii\pd in S. 2U){\, rjtTei's o|)port unities for the<e essential cultural 
.ui«l arts fifcilitie-. The broadcMietl capacity and strengthened role of the pn)poserl 
In-titute would cr(»ato a ctdtural resi-urce of great depth, and richness Xk) all 
American^. 

We therefon* support effort < for the enactment of S. 2100. If 1 may bo of assist- 
ance in any })has(* of the legislative process, plea>e rlo not hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerelv vonrs, 

Pktku Schnl'kman, 

Associate Director. 
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MtBBiOK Indian Bakdb Paralegal Coksortium, 

E^coniido, Ca., February 14, 1980, 
Senator John Melcher, Senator Dakirl Inohyk, Senator Dknnib DkConcini, 

Senator William Cohen, Senator Mark Hatfield, 
Select Cammittee on Indian Affaire^ Suite 6313 Dirksen Building^ Washington D.C, 
Dear Senators: In behalf of the Mission Indian Bands Paralegal Consortium, 
an organization composed of nine Southern California Indian Bands, I wish to 
express our support of Senate Bill 2222 and Senate Bill 2166 (H.R. 0268). 
I hope that each and everyone of you will also support this legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Pamela Lou Aldridqe, Esq. 

American Indian Center of Omaha Inc., 

March SO, 1980. 

Max Richtman,^- 

Staff DirectorySelect CommiUee on Indian Affairs, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C. ^ 

Dear Mr. Richtman: America through its materialistic process has, for the 
most part, failed to preserve native American art and culture. This fact has not 
only hurt native Americans as a people but it has deprived the whole of mankind 
of the objects of beauty made be ween man and nature. It has left little to share 
between mankind of a beautiful civilization which is forever lost. America has 
taken native culture for granted thus denying the world richness in our culture 
and heritage. , 

The many different cultural aspects of North Ai%rfcafi Indians still remain 
today and can be salvaged provided the Government gives its support. S. 2166 
will do that. 

There has been some effort to develop art and culture in the south-west but 
nothing seemingly has been done to perserve history of the great plains. We 
believe that some consideration should be given to the great plains area when 
deciding where the Institute shall be established. For one thing, it should be located 
where there is sufficient concentration of native people to enjoy its benefits. 

Today contemporary Indian people are becoming increasingly aware of their 
rich culture and are attempting to involve themselves with tradition and culture. 
Perhaps with the development of the National Institute of Native American 
Culture and Arts Development we could pick up the pieces while they still lie. 

We would like to thank Senator John Melcher and otners of the committee for 
their effort to create this Institute for the benefit of all of mankind and especially 
for us Indian people and our posterity. 
Respectfully, 

Timothy F. Woodhull, Executive Director. 



U.S. Senate, Waehington, D.C. March SI, 1980. 

Hon. John Mklchkr, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Indian Affaire, U.S. Seuaie Washington, D.C. 

Dkah John: Tiiank you for inf()rming us that a field hearing has been scheduled 
on S. 2166, a hill which would' promote the development of Native American 
art ami culture. As cosponsors of the bill, we are confident that it will leceive 
the strong support of Native Americans throughout the country. 

Wo are concerned, however, that while the hill is clearly (iirectcfi at the needs 
of "Native Americans" and "aboriginal inhabitants of the United States," it 
does not include a specific reference to Native Hawaiians. It is our understanding 
that the sponsors )f the bill intended for its provisions tv) apply to all Native 
Americans incnuiii Native Hawaiians. 

Accordingly, we -trongly recommend that the following language be sub- 
stituted for Section Mil) of the bill: 

"(3) 'Native American' moans any porson who is an American Indian, an 
Alaskan Native, or a Nativo Hawaiian;*' 

Wo further recommend that "Nativo Hawaiian" .)0 definod as follows in Section 
3 of the bill: 

"(."0 'Native Hawaiian' moans any indivichial any of whoes ancestors were 
natives of the area whicli consists of the Hawaiian Islands prior to 1778." 

As you may kn(»w, this is the same definition of "Native Hawaiian" w lieh is 
used in Title VlII of l^ihlic Law 93~(>44 (The Nativo An»oricans Prograr. Act of 
1974). Under this five-year-old ^ *iw, the L'**^* Office of Na.ive American Irograms 
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is currently funding a statewide Native Hawaiian organization (Alu Like) in 
Hawaii ana an economic development project on the Hawaiian Island of Molokai. 
Furthermore, under legislation which we cosMonsored and which was enacted in 
1977, this same definition was included in Title III of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training A 't (CETA). Native Huv.'aiians, as defined in the Native 
Americans Programs Act of 1974, are also a minority group eligible for assistance 
under Section 8(a) of the Small Business Act. 

The same definition is also used in our pending bill, S. 2131, the Native Hawaiian 
Claims Settlement Study Commlsi^ion Act. As you know, similar legislation 
passed the Senate in 1977 but failed to pass the House of Representatives before 
adjournment sine die of the 95th Congress. Nonetheless, the status of Native 
Hawaiians as Native Americans is clearly established Uy the three existing federal 
laws and we believe that the .»hould .be consistently defined in the pending 
"Native American Culture and Art Development Act. 

Your favorable consideration of this suggested amendment with appropriate 
recommendation to your Committee would be very much app*ec*ated. 

Aloha and best wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DiVNIBlr^. Inouye, 
Spark Matsunaga, 

U.S. Senators, 



Kamxah, Idaho, April 3, 1980* 

Hon, John Melchkr, 

Chairman^ Select Committee on Indian Affaire, U*S* Senate, 
Washington, D,C, 

Dear Sir and Membkrs of tHk Committer : I submit to you my statement and 
support, for the basic principles of S-2166, The Native American Culture And 
Development Act, Introduced by Senator Melcher. 

I have been a strong a4vocate in promoting programs and/or legislation which 

Kropose to promote the preservation and protection of the American Indian 
eritage. 

The Indian people have been confronted with a long history of exploitation and 
misinterpretatjj)n of their history and culture and consequently we have been 
marked with a stereotype image, which have been supported with movements of 
genocidal aims, to destroy our culture and beliefs. 

I strongly support S-2li36, as it relates to its purpose and intent, in calling fdr the 
retention and protection of American Indian culture. 

I would like to call attention ^o one section of the proposed legislation that 
creates a highly controversial prohlpni, under Section 4(ni), which relates to the 
Institute of American Indian Arts, at Santa Fe, the s?c<md sentence (in part) 
**shaU transfer, by approj^riate instrument, all jurisdiction and control over such 
real property ana improvements to the Institute.'* 

1 urge that the bill be amended i)y striking tiut the second sentence of Section 
Aim). The reason that I feel this sentence should ho stricken are: 

a. The Santa Fe Indian Seh(«>l enrollment Hodinrd sharply, in the lOCOs and 
Cnnunissioner Phileo Nash made the uuoccupit ureas of the school a location fo " 
an Institute For American Indian Arts. 

Considering the geograi)hic difference's in culture and history of the American 
Indian pennlo, such us the Stnuh west, tho Plains, the Plateau and the coastal tribes, 
the Suntu Fe and even the IntcrnKumtain Ind^m School, at Brit^ham City, Utah 
has somewhat been controversial with th(* Plains and No: ^ /est tribes. The 
Southwest d(jminates, our students or cultural Cfmeern^ l;'*con. . .secondary. 

I feel that the Conunittee should givr iliis some deep th* ught, as to how it will 
reflect to our Northwest tribes. 

b. If there are to be considerations given as to jurisdictif)nand control of proji- 
erty, only to he ^'relocated'* in the Southwest, numy of thfi Northwest and Plains 
tribes may take a negative view. 

Like the Navajo, the Nez P(Tce Tribe is proud nf its heritage, the traditions and 
cultural values, as w'ell as its history, and as such should remain to be preserved in 
its rightful place. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank you for yoiu' time in C(U»sidering my presentation 
made with regards tcj my support for S-2I0G, as herein, stated. Thank you. 
Uespectfulh , 

Alt.kn p. Suckpoo Sr. 
Historian & Adrocate For Sez Perce Cultural Values. 
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Crekk Council Houbk Muskum, 

Okmulgee, Okla., April J, 1080 

John Mklchkr, 

Chairman, (/.*S. Senate, 

Select Committee on Inaian Affaire, 

Washington f DX\ 

Dkak Mk, Mklchkr: I am submitting this lottor in suppnr* n{ tho passage 
of tho **Niitive Aincncan Culturo and Art I>evc*l(inincnt Act*^', IMl S. 2160. I am 
writing with partieuhir reference to the locution of the Institute jimi its relation- 
Hhip witli oih(»r Museums, 

I feel that the relocation of the Institute (»f American Indian Art to any other 
location other than Sante fV, New Mexico, would be a mistake and a dis-serviee 
to the students of the Institute. Sante Fe is known as an international center 
in the area of Native American Art. An important part of any artist's training 
is :i familiarity witli the commercial market-place anci the goods that are pnmioted. 
I feel that this knowlege could not he acquired as well in any other locuticm other 
than Sante Fe. As a past Art teacher in an Oklah(»ma University, I found the 
Native American students limited, in their concepts of the Art market and the 
stylistic variations in Native American Art. It was difficult to impart this in- 
formaticm "seconcl-hand" and give an accurate view of the possilulities in the* fiehl. 
Th(» Oklahoma Art market tends towjird conservative, traditional styles that 
gives tlic student a narrow vision of future pos: ihilities outside (-f traditional 
concepts. Sante Fe offers choices. All forms of Native American Art can |je ^een 
from 19th century headwork to the most recent approach(»s with easy a( .-ss and 
no difficulty of travel. In any other state, trav(»l expenses to view the variety of 
chfjices that Sante Fn offers would i>e prohil)itive and will become more costly 
in the future, The best location fur the Institute of American Indian Art is its 
present locuticm in Sante Vi*. 

With reference Xu the Institute's relationship to other Museums^ I feel that 
the Institute is an invaluable source for infornmtion and exhil)its. The Iiisiituie 
makes available small exhibits at minimal costs. This enables the small Museu.n 
with a limited exliibition budget to have changing exhibits of Native American 
Art that would otlierwise be unavailable. The Institute also serves as a^^^ource ftjr 
anv tvp{» tif information cimeerning Museums from staff managem(»iit to exhibit 
design. Much of tin* information provident! is aimed at the Museum with a limited 
budget, and provides innovative and cn^ative solutions to what sonn^^-^^iji's apfKNir 
tf) be insurmountable nrobh^ms. I presently have in my files a nui. <if pages ^f 
information from the institute that I have referrcHl to on4\ nuuibei of occassicns\ 
I am pr(»seutly making plans to utilize more of the Museum Exhil)it services in 

the futun\ * * , , . . i u 

In clf»siiig this letter I wi^uld like to say that if any problem exists with the 
Insiitute, it is that its functions, purposes, aiul services are not more widely 
kn(»wn to the Museum community. Thank you for your attention on this matter. 
Sincen»ly, 

BuKCK M. Shack Ki.Koui), 

Curator-Director, 



I)i:PAItTMKNT OK DkFKNSK, 

Dkpknpknts S<;hoolh, 
FPO Seattle, April 4, l!^80. 

John Mki.chku, 

Chnirmnfiy Select Committee on Indian Affairs, V.S. SenatCt Washington, D.(\ 

Dkau Sknatou: Thank you for your informative letter of March aO, U)SO out- 
lining the -chedaled public hoaring on S. 2nir), April 14, 19S0 nt the Institute of 
American Inelian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

I wish to submit the following as written testimony for the reco»-d. Please feel 
free tf> U"^e anv of what I write as testimony for S. 2166. 

I am James Me(irath, Arts and Humanities Coordinator for the ..S. Depart- 
ment of i)efense l)r»})end-nt^ Schools in the Pacific Region, i.e., Korea, Japan, 
Republic r»f the Philippines, and Okinawa. I have* been in this position since 
August, 1973. I have bec^n a government employet* sinc<» August, lO^.^. 

Of cour'HC I know the In"-titute of American Indian Arts (i.A.I.A.) very well. I 
arrive<l then* tm May, 1963 (after S years teaching and as Arts Administrator in 
the DOl) l)epend(»n't«^ Schools in KuVope) just at the time Cleorge Hoyee, \\ ilnia 
Victor, Oleta Mi*rry Boyoi\ Lloyd Ne.v, and Alvin Warren wr-re formulating the 
concepts for wnat became tln^ l.A.l.A. I wa^ hirer! as the As"-is ant Din-etor <»f 
Arts and teaener of Indian Aesth(»tics, Basic ]3(»sign. Exhibition Arts (Museum 
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Training). Painting, and Publication Arts. A full schedule. We opened the I. A.I.A. 
in Octoher, 1962 to the first group of ftiudentfl. We all worked so very hard dur ng 
those early years to see that the LA. LA. fullfllled the promise of both the Native 
American people who sent their children to us as well as the government peop e 
who supported the project and those who worked at the Institute. The chentcle 
was multl-facete<l and complex. 

Later on, I became* the Art Director ami Special Projects Director and developed 
and taught the Teacher E(Iucatl(m Division. (Part of our Art Department Acimin- 
istrator philoj^ophy was to keep in the classroom as well as we could.) 

I left LA. LA. in August, 1973, after 11 years there to assume my prespnt job 
in the DOD Dependents Schools. . . i 

Of course experience coupled with a certain conviction and feeling of mtuition 
clearly help.< me to state strongly that converting the present LA.LA. from a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Institution into a National Native American Center is 
the dream of manv people and I feel is essential and right; providing that the pro- 
posed Center retain the basic LA.LA. functions: First, the basic objectives of 
the Institute for artistic training, cultural awareness, understanding, and growth 
of Native American cultures; collecting, maintaining, and exhibiting Native 
American Arts including visual arts, crafts, oral literature, dance, music, cooking, 
architecture, medicine, and all related **arts" areas: these are the core of any 
Native American Center. Already the Institute Museum/Gallery and Dr. Dave 
Warrens Research and Cultural Studies Division of LA.LA. are programed for 
this work and are limited only by funding, facilities, and staff. I feel ♦hat what the 
Institute program has achieved already is certainly compatible witi* the S. 2166 
concepts. And further, there has been a long standing need for a Western Hemi- 
sphere Native American Institution. The 1080's are a right time for it. A sense of 
community among peoples is required more and more for survival and growth. 
How* timely it is for tne Native Americans, who are essentially the essence of 
community, to be '^authorized'* to lead the way for such a Center in the United 
States. 1 , 

I was a U.S. State Department Specialist in Native American Arts and Culture 
during 1966-1968. I designed and (»scorteti an extensive exhibition of tra(litional 
and contemporary arts via the Institute and the Center for the Arts of Indian 
America in Washington D.C, throughout several capitals in the world. With the 
exhibit was Nnvalu. sandpainter Fn»d Stevens and his weavtT wife Bertha, from 
Canyon fie Cliellv, Arizona. W<' b(»gaii ac the F-!inburgn Festival in 1966, went t(. 
the 'Htirninum Museum, London; to the Berlin Festival, West Germany; to 
Ankara, Turkey. Then we went to the Museo. de B''lla Art^s, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Bibledtioteca Nacional, Santiago, Chile; to the 1968 Mexican Olympics 
before disbanding at the I. A. I. A. in 1968 following our being at the Wichita ArU 
Center in Kans;av>. 

This cooperative venture between the Interior Department and the State De- 
partment wa:^ (luring the period Stewart Udall was Secretary of the Interior 
and Mr-. Stewart I'dall was Director nf The Center for th(» Arts of Indian America: 
b(ith were impi>rtant supporters of I.A.I. A. during those years. They saw that 
performances and exhibiticms fnun I. A. I. A. w(Te held in Washington, D.C. and 
New York City. Th(»y were instrumental in securing Paoli Soleri as designer for 
the theater nn'the cafnpus at I. A. I. A., and that Indian dance groups went to the 
White House. , ^ , . t t 

From the period as Specialist in Native American Arty and Culture with the 
State Deportment, I know what an impact that the exhibition an<l the Navaho 
peopl(» had with the hu-al arts people, the LiViiieii, •h(» government (»ffieials, and the 
indigenous people in South and Central Aiiierica not t(i metition the special sense 
of *'b(>IoiiRiiig** with wee.vers in Turkey. Th" months touring undei the auspiee>; of 
the State Department had a prnfoun<i in6uenc(^ on many pecjples. Then* were 
people everywhere ready then tti help create something, somewhere to >upnort 
dative American tradition and in extent! t\w arts into ccmtemporary life. Lloyd 
New, then Director at the Institute of American Indian Arts, wrote many exem- 
plary articles about *'extt'iisi<ms" of Native American culture. I recalM deep, vital 
Interest f'^r such a lleinisphere Center hv people in Argentina, Peru, Chile, Mexico, 
Alaska, C*anafla, during my Specialist thue. Perhaps the sixties were seed planting 
time for the 1980*s and your committee work. 

This ''extension'' of Native Anieri-a cultures that I speak of— extensions of 
traditional lift' into eoiitemporary lift — is no\ >iinpl(» in so many ways, and again, 
h is so very natural. Pnuif is sren thnnigh many Nativ<' Americans totlav: the 
Native American theater group that started with I. A. I. A. stud<'nts at La Mania 
Theater in New York City; fonner students of I. A.I. A. wlio developed and 
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man'^cod their own tribal inu>*oums sdch as Ilarrv Walters at the Navaho Com- 
munity College; writers such as Ilaifiona (*aniin Wilson, Kinerson Blackhorse 
Mitchell, Janet Cuniphell Halo, Anna Lee WaltfTs, Lurrv Liitlehini * oainters such 
as Earl Kder, Linda Loniahaftewa, Kevin Red Star, l)an Naniiagnu; sculptors 
such as Doug Hy<ie; fdmmakers' such as George Burdeau: ev(»r so many who 
worked out of Xhvir Nativt* trariitions, beginning a; LA. I. A, , . . retaining their 
traditiiJU^ for th<»ni>elves, for others, functioning surees^fnlly in the American/ 
world art nnlieu. And then, not to mention all tiio-;e young people who returnetl 
to their homes from LA. LA. and/or advanced training institutions to become 
'teacher> and aides, to nuiintain their dances, their weaving, beadwork, cooking: 
their culture. 

I am ^UTQ there are groups and energetic individuals in many place*^ to support 
the proposed Center: ti:e Cultures and Arts of Native Americans in Oklahoma; 
the Nativ)nal Indian Vouth Council; the Dineh-Quetzclcoatl University at Davis, 
California; the East West Center in Honolulu, Hawaii; the Native American 
Center in New York City; the Society for Intercultural Echieation in Tucson, 
Arizona just to name a few groups. Tlie battle, and indeed it is a sort of battle, 
between the critics of both tlie Institute concepts and the extension prospects of 
Native American Arts, and the supporters or each philosophy will always be 
there. It is the nature inherent in growth, tradition, cbaiige. and energy. The 
secret I sense will be who will be on the Board of the proposed Center; who'will be 
the President/Director and his staff; what will be the es.Nential goals and objectives; 
what are the modes for achieving the objectives; just who/what the staff will be; 
" what is the potential environment in which the Center will function. I do not 
believe anyone really >^ants a ''permanent'' resolution except one that states as 
the bill dop<: ''to promote the development of Native American cultures and art/' 
And that, Senator Melcher, is diverse, varied, ficNible, intolerant, and contains 
a multitude of parodoxe*;: and it must have those qualities to stay alive and to 
grow. 

I do believe that the Indian Arts and Crafts Board has proven itself to be a 
strong and sensitive support t)f Native American Cultu^*^— the Board has main- 
tained the highest standards of dignity and care. It has ne#er swung too far to any 
extreme and has over the years had many very .'Special active members including 
Vincent Price, Alvin Josephy, and others of international reputation. The Arts 
and Crafts Board must somehow be closely connected with any Natitmal (Inter 
national) Native American Center. The Board has ctmsistently supported quality, 
sincere cultural arts programs whether they be at the Browning, Montana Indian 
Museum, the Worlds T'air at Montreal, Canada, or in Cherokee, North Carolina. 

Then the Museum of the American Indian, Heve Foundation in New York City 
wa> usually at odds with much of the LA. LA. nhilcsophy, mainlv (hie tt) the past 
M.A.L rlirectors basic philosophy, I believe. That Institution ^nould be tied in 
sr)mehow with atiy Native American Center. And the Smithsrmian Institution, 
which was always cooperative about artifact loans and professii^nal as'^istnnce to 
I. A. LA. should be tied into any Center as well. The N(»rth .\nu*rican Indi>in Mu- 
seum Association is important, c(»vering as it floe*^ both the Un».ed States and 
Canada. In time, I wotild expect that all the southern hemisphere wtnild be in- 
volved. Perhaps the be>t informet^ pe: .)n available for any official work related 
to the Center is Dr. Dave Warren, the present Director of tht Research and Cul- 
tural Studies Developnient Section at the Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe. There he has been constantly at work with an<l through many tribal 
groiu)s in the Tnited States with unique projects, many of their own creuti(ui and 
development. His (»wn piofc: .'i:--:-.:d stmlies and experiences with the Native Cul- 



with his deep sensitivity and commitment to right ness. Being of Native American 
backgrounti aiul having worked and lived in a multi-cultural world with humbling 
successes gives me a feeling his ene '^y is essential tt) any Native America i: Centea 
as S. not) i)rf)p(ises. I advise yo ): .unmittee to see and listen to Dave Warren. 

Of course, I see either the pfeserv LA. LA. the core facility requiring additional 
facilities for rr>iearcli, expanded facditi<»s for nm*<euins and cultural training cen- 
ters; a re-structuring of (lormitory units for short antt long term residencies. There 
sluiuld be a ^c-ln with internat'onal communicatitm systems well as with gronp.s 
fif Native .\mei'icans. I re(all a most positive exchange with Hawaiian peoples via 
the Univer>ity of Hawaii and LA. LA. and there were international creative ecui- 
tacts with the Mat»ri of New Zealand and the Ab(»rigines of Australia as well. 
Since being in Asia, n Native American Center must become aware of the develop- 
ments in South Korea \ia their Folks Villages, and the work being <lone in the 
Philippines as well as centers in Japan and Indonesia. 
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And certainly there must be ties with the Nati' nal Endowment for the Arts^ 
and the National Endowment for the Humanities, the American Crafts Council, 
the National Humanities Faculty and many others. What else to write . . . perhaps 
to finally indicate that there is a well establisheti, silent chain of Native Americans 
and non Native Americans waiting for such a Center, for such a bill as S 2166. 
Many will Mirface immediately, many will come forward only after ho directions 
are clear, even only after being invited. There will be much controvt-.sy, anger, 
and joy. First, listen to the TIAIES and in the space of listening, the voices will 
ring clear and the sleeves will get rolled up for working. I see your committee pro- 
viding an active support .system for developing, preserving, extending, and under- 
standing Native American Cultures. 

The Native American Culture.s already have an inner support system. Our 
government has a responsibility to allow that, to keep alive in security. There will 
be no way to avoid controversy. That provides strength too. 

Then, I feel that the Director/President and the Center's Board Members find 
Cer*er Staff must be made of a wisdom and sensitivity of the past cn^*' led with 
deep flanhes and actions of i vine inspiration for the future. 

So much of the cultures that are the birthrights of all the peoples in the Americas 
are lost already or may be found in historical collections and archives or as sur- 
viving living treasures. Unless the Center becomes a reality, that endangered 
element of American Culture to be found within the Native Americans t y be 
lost totally, not iust bit by bit, and its values to the future of humankind aevei 
known. First and foremost, its survival must be guaranteed. 

Please feel free to use any of what I have written as testimony for the record 
in your Select Committee on Indian Affairs for S, 2166, And do keep me informed 
r* your progress and set-backs. I am vitally interested. 
Sincerely, 

James McGrath, 
Arts and Ilumaniiiea Coordinator ^ 

DODDS— -Pacific Region. 



I'nited Indians of All Tribes Foundation, 

Seattle, Wash., April 9, 1980. 

Senator Johv Mklchkr, 

Chairmanf S:kct Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Old Senate Ofice Building, 

Washington f D.C. 

Dear Senator Melcher: On behalf of the United Indians of All Tribes Foun- 
oation, I wcmld like to .^uhmit the following testimony for consideration by the 
Committee dnring its April 14, 1Q80 hearing at Santa F"e, N.M. regarding S/2166. 

Thf' United Indians of All Tril)es Foundation generally supports both the 
overall concept and the basic provisions of H. 2160. The Foundation considers that 
this Bill aims at providing a stal)le administrative structure for an Institute of 
Native American Culture and Arts Development whirh will preserve and 
strengthen the current services of the Institute of American Indian Arts, and 
which will enlarge its focus and functions in ways beneficial to the national rccog- 
nititm t)f the valut» and importance of all Native American cultures and art forms. 
\Vhile not wishing U) enter the political debate concerning utilization of the 
existing Cerillos Road facUity, The Foundation feels that it has a proper rolo in 
•supporting initiatives which genuinely give promise of assisting thn proposed 
*nstitute to realize its full potential as a national center for Inroad resi'arch, 
teaching, and learning in the extensive and rich areas of Native American cul- 
ture's and arts. With respect to the specifie issues raisoil by Senator Molcher's 
letter, j^hall respond point l)y point in the ensuing paragraphs. 

1. In any local dispute or litigation regarding issues which may fall \mder the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Religious Freedom Act of the Archaeological Resources 
Actt tt would seem appropriate for fellows of staff member*; of the Center for 
Native American Schtmirs anri/or the Ct^nter for Culture and Art Studies (as 
describpfi in Section 5, sul sections 1 and 2 S. 21()r)) to respond to requests made 
by of^cials of the c -ncernod tribp(s) or ban(l(s) by offering court testimony of 
amicus curiae briefs to assist in the rosolution of such ir^sues. In no c'\se, however, 
nuist the inherent rights or prerogatives of the Indian entity(ies) inunediatoly 
c<)nee'*nt>(i be abrogated or curtail'^cl by such assistance. 

2. The P'oundation supports the pn»posed CJ)mpos'tinn of tho Institute*-' Board 
of Directors dctuHed in S. 2166 as being sufficiently )roa.d in representation u-nd 
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distinguished in membership to assure ♦he Institute of a stable, informed, sensi- 
tive, and publicly visible administration. The Foundation would equally support 
alternative proposals which would successfully guarantee thi» enaential result, 

3. The Foundation does not wish to make specific recommendations as to the 
geographic location of the proposed Institute. We are certain that due considera- 
tion win be given to such basic site rec^uirements as sufficient space for needed 
facilities, proximity to major transportation/communication networks, convenient 
national public accessibility! etc. 

The Foundation would, however, like to rals*^ the question of the real advisibillty 
of a regionalized approach to the siting of 1- 5 Institute, Recognizing the very 
large cultural anu artistic differences between Wative American tribal groups, the 
Foundation feels that a more balanced and accurately representative national 
Institute might result from the establishment of several regional centers in place 
of a single centralized facility which would, of necessity, be remote from several 
equally important Native American cultural areas. It is felt that this regionalized 
concept wou'i be especially appropriate to the establishment of the Institute s 
Museum component, 

4, The Foundation feels that the relationship between the propose^ Institute 
and other public or private Indian-controlled Museums should build on the rela- 
tionship already established between the lAI A Museum Program and other Indian 
Museums across the country. Specifically, the Foundation supports an expanded 
role for the Institute's Museum component which stresses the continuation of 
cooperative, coordlnative efforts aiiiong Indian Museums and the Institute, the 
function of a National Indian Arts Museum as h no-cost/low-cost resource for 
loan exhibition materials, and the provision by such a National Museum of full 
Museum atalf training and technical assistance services to cooperating Indlan- 
contrnlled Museums throughout the country. 

Finally, I would like to reiterate the United Indians of All Tribes Foundation s 
earnest support for the establishment of an Institute of Native American Culture 
and Arts Development such as is provided for by S, 2166, If I can amplify these 
remarks usefully, or supply any additional Information to the Select Committee, 
please contact me at your convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Peter Schnurman, 

Aaaociate Director. 

Alaska State Council on thk Arts, 

Anchorage^ AUuha^ April i/^ 1980. 

Horn John Melcher, 
RuMell SerMte BuUdinQt 
Washington f D.C. 

Dear Senator Melcher: I am writing on behalf of the State Arts Councirs 
Traditional Native Arts Program, At a recent meeting, the Native Arts Advisory 
Panel discussed S, 2166, Native American Culture and Art Development Act. 
(This Panel represents the Tllngit, Eskimo, and Athabaskan cultures in Alaska,) 

The Traditional Native Arts Panel was very enthusiastic about the proposed 
legislation, and we would like to offer our support of it. We would like to request 
that vou keep us informed of the bill's progress, if possible. 

As*a program which has been developed to encourage and support the mainte- 
nance and preservation of the traditional arts of Alaska Natives, we are very 
Interested in the bill, and we do have several concerns with S. 2166, 

One of our concerns is that the bill seems directed mainly to continental U,S. 
Indians, Thus, we would like to request that the bill reflect more directly, perhaps 
the mo.n viable of all Native American cultures In the U.S., the Alaska Natives, 
Furthermore, in Sec. 3(4), although **Indian tribe" is defined as including Alaska 
Natives, Alaskan Eskimos are not properly called "Indians/' o ^ * 

A second concern we have is the lack of Native representation on the iJoard or 
Trustees. As it is outlined, only seven of the nineteen Board members must be 
Native Americoa* We feei that at least half of the nembership on the Board 
should be Nati\e Aniv-»ritan. ^ ^ , . , tt o. j 

Third, because of the *«lative Isolation of Alaska 'rom the contmeutal U,b., and 
because of the quite different circumstances of residence in Alaska, we would ux«^ 
tr suggest chat the law defeiwnate ♦hat one of the Board members be an Alaska 
Na'ive, 
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We wotild like to re-emphaslze our Rtrong support for the Native American 
Culture and Art Development Act, It is long overdue, and it is a proposal that 
has great merit. Please ao keep us informed of its status* 
Sincerely, 

1 Suzi Jokes, 

Director^ iVt litional Nalxve ArU Program, • 



TOPPENISH, Wash,, April 18, 1980, 

Max Richtman, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building^ 

WaBhinglon^ D.C. 

Dkak Mr. Richtman: Responding to ycur rnquost in a letter datod March 13, 
1980 to Johusou Moninock, Yakinm Tribo, I am writing my personal feelings 
regarding Bill No. S. 2166 to promote development of Native American 
Culture and Art. I support it. 

Thv Academic Institutions have rejected Native American Culture, Art, 
Language, and History for two hundred yeurs. This has led to misunderstandings 
lu-tween thr Inclian and non-Indians for many years, Indian art is not considered 
art in the Univcislties and colleges. Indian history is not taught in our schools; 
language* departnieiits in institutions of higher learning will not accept our native 
languaj^;' in the Language Departments. It proha))ly is not necessary for me to 
tell you thi<, but I'm writing about it because I am a fullblood Indian, speak and / 
umierstanri my own hmguage, and I teach cff-campus classes from the Ethnic 
Stndi(»s Department at the Central Washington Universitv, EUensbnrg, Wash- 
ington. I am teaching Indian history, culture, religion and reading and writing 
of the Yakima language, they say I am infringing on the curriculum of the Anthro- 
pology department, the history departnu»nt, and language department. Yet, 
they Vefus(» to allow th(*se subjects to b(» taught in thes(» departments. I can't 
go to C(*rtain off-canipiis areas to t(»ach niy own history because an anthropologist 
is t(*aching it then*. Now they an* talking al)out phasing Ethnic Stu<lies out of 
exi?stenc(* l)ecause they are no longer fnncticuial at Central Washi.igton University. 
This is the only place ihv local students can learn their own history, culture, and 
language. The non-Indians learn abtuit us from these classes so that they may be 
iM'tter teachers, social workers, and piii»lic servants. 

The potential relationship between the Indian U(»ligious Act, Archaeological 
H^'Muircc's Aet anci ^'s. 21H0, including the proposed anuMidnients by In<lian Tribes 
much br r:»spec*ed. Regards to the freedom of religion by Native* Americans 
should also include the Naticmal Religicui of the Native American (Church since 
this church is increasing throrghout the Nhticni. They suffer discrimination, not 
t»ely from non-Indiafis, but J.ndian trilu»s too, due to niisconc(»ptions and mis- 
information nb(Mit this particular l)elief which is sacn»d. 

Uegan!^ Public Law 9l)-9o, it is imperative- that we nnuntain full Control in 
preservation of digging >ites through the Tribes to profes>ional archaeologists 
and In^iti.tes of llighpr Learning. .\ gf>o(? example i^^ the Maknh Tribe in the 
X(jrtliwi'^t, where the '''le i«i allowed to have trained tribal persjinnel work cm the 
nn>j(H*t» atnl older or aged tribal nit»niber< an* allowed to eiirect and interjiret the 
artifacts identification. I am an nnthrojxilogy nnijor from (-eutral Washington 
University and realize the iniiJortaiice t»f leaving ^uch matters at scie^ntific le'ved 
ii. the- hand-s of prejfe'^.-^ionals. 

(*e>inbint-(l with the- iuipe)'-tance- eif iincle»nt artifae*ts \\r have- cn'ateMl aneither 
ni m^ter in our nuelst, the- organize'd burglary ring. Wi* have* numy victims (»n emr 
Yakima r«*>e-rvat ion t'roni burglarie*^. The«y can't Wiwr the'ir he^me's for a d:iy ()r 
two with«»ut having M)meM»ne bn»aking inte» the-'r henne* :;nd sc-lect ive»ly talung 
a. ail jit artifacts which we-n- passed down through the- family by their anrextors. 
It i-s re-porte-d tej Law enel Oreler, and iiothitig is heard fn»m the^m. The' victims 
>ufTer and th<-ir childreMi are* de^prive-el of an imjuirtant pari e»f \hr\r life', the ejwner- 
>hip of ane'estral artifacts which havi» an importaiu nu'aning. 

Why can't we» pa^s legislation to rontrol the* e'N]>ortatie)n e»f Ir.dian artifacts to 
othi r e'e»untries hy niakin;? sure the-y are* legitiniate-Iy owne»d liy the' tlt-aleTs. Then* 
>honlel bt- xune- s 'Tt of fontrtjl e»n e»ur ^ide of the' ( Jove*rnnieMU. (U.S.). 
Sincc-re-lv venirs, 

ViiUiiMA Hkavkkt Mautin, 

luleded Executive Secreianj, 

Yakima Gefierat 0)UHciL 
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IThe Libkarv of Conoress, 
, WoBhington, May 12, 1080. 

Hon. John Mklchkr, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Indian Affaire, 

U.S. Senate, 

Waehington, D.C. 

Dkak Mp. Chairman: I am writing as Chairman of the Bxmrd of Tnistoes of 
the American FolkUfe Center at the Library of Congress, and I am pleased to 
respond to yuur request for comments on H. 21U0. a bill to promote the develop- 
ment of Native American cultui j and art. The Select Conmiittoe is to be compli- 
njenied for taking this initiative in attempting to provi<le additional support for 
Native American t ilture. 

In recent years it has become apparent that there is a real need to consolidate 
support fur Imiian cultural activities within an agency concerned with arts and 
culture such as the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, but independent from other 
programs. The general policy guidance fur such a program must be Indian 
controlled. 

The new institute proposed in the legislation might well be the appropriate 
vehicle for monitoring the American Indian Religious Freedom Act. The institute 
is also the appropriate agency to act as a liaison with Indian nniseunis and cultural 
institutions in the country without establishing formal ties to a particular museum. 

In this time of budget restraint, wc agree that the Institute of Native American 
Culture and Arts Development would best be estal)lished within an existing 
Federal agency to avoid the problems associated with the establishment of a new 
agency and the considerable duplicative Administrative expense asscjciated with 
such an independent effort. The primary concern of the American Folklife Center 
Board of Trusters is to make secure the future of Native American cultural 
activities within the Federal framework. . 

Your initiat've and ccjoperatiun in this regard is most appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, ; 

Edward B. Danbon, 
Chairman, Board of Trueteee. 



Carnation, Wash., May 19, 1980. 

Hon. John Mklchkr^ 
4JiO Rumll Senate Building^ 
Waehington, D.C. 

Dkak Sknator Melchkr: Having reviewed S. 2166, Native American 
Culture and Art Development Act I have a few thoughts I wish to share. I feel 
the proposed legislatitm is vital for proper American identity and for the main- 
tenance of America's aboriginal cultures: and artforms. The responses I have seen 
regarding the bill indicate support and the feeling this is long overdue. The nature 
of the i>ill is tremendous in the challenges it atidressos and the potratial to further 
instill an.l maintain cultural identity, pnide and integrity is evident, however, all 
the excitement created by this raea^<ure must be dealt with deliberately and with 
caution. There is thought in the Native community at present that this effort 
has arrived too late to accomplish the goals it sets forth and that the best one can 
hope for is preservation and transmis^<ion of cuhural identity in a passive man- 
ner. Others feel that a ^<uccessful level of cultural maintenance can be achieveci 
provided immediate action is taken, THe success factor for the latter bring the 
elders in the community. They represent; thr final generatitju of the old ways an<l 
their fir?>t hand experience and knowledge is absolutely requirrtl for continuity. 
Effort is being ma(U» in this area, but thcj pace must be accelerated to effectively 
acquire enough information to cstabliMi adequate patterns for cultural maiti- 
tcnance. 8. 2166, in my opinion, is a sound approach in dealing with this sensitiye 
area of American identity. i 

I am a producing visual artist of Alaskan Tlingit background thereby include 
in the rannfications of the bill. In addition to producing traditional nn(l contem- 
porary art I am deeply involvetl with Alaska rs'ative program development and 
education. At present I chair the Native Advisorv Panel ft^r the Alaska State 
Council on the Arts for their Trailition.'il Native Arts Program and lecture fre- 
quently on Alaskan Native artforms, (Jtmsoquently I am keenly interested in 
your proposal, however, the language of the bill surfaces several concerns. 

Ba^ed on past performance of Fedeml |)rngrams for the Native peoples of 
America, i.e., Alaskan Nativp and Amer|can Indian, there is little reason for me 
to believe the Alaskan Natives will receive an equal amount of attention this 
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time around than any timo in the past« The Alaskan Cultura and Art is powerful 
but/ remainR undeveloped and subsequently ia not elevated to the same stature 
realized with many^ American Indian groups. This may be attributed to the long- 
t^m stimulation, encouragement and media projection given these American 
Indian groups. The information that has been given out about the cultures and 
art of America has centered primarily afounrl a few plains aud prairie Indian 
/groups to the point that now lyhen the average person is asked to explain Indian 
/ or Native they think iu terms of Cherokee, Navajo, Hopi and so forth ^and only 
if prodded does Alaskan Eskimo or Alaskan Native como to mind. I would suggest 
that this tendency to overlook Alaska be alleviated by changing the language of 
the bill to focus more attention on Alaska even so far as persuing the possibility 
of establishing the ediface of the institution in Alaska. Second to that suggestion 
wouH be to have an institution for Alaskan Natives and one f<br the American 
Indian groups. It is not my invention to sound divisionist but tp ^ddress the facts 
of such wide cultural diversity and to offer practical solutions, I admire the 
intention of 8. 2166 and feel it to be an attainable method of acfiieving the goal 
of enriching alj our lives. Bearing in mind, however, the cult u «1 diversity that 
exists it seems ^hat the bill striving to house under one roof ail ^ne native groups* 
may pose the one glaring shortcoming that can render it ineffecti^^e. 

S. 2166 seems to overlook the necessity of sufficient representation of Native 
people on the Board of Trustees. As indicated, of the nineteen Board Members, 
only seven must be Native^ Smxple logic would dictate the need for a majority 
being native to impure proper Aiidance and to project to the Native Community 
that the destiny of the program Ls not in the ) anas of the white man« I have no 
intention to insull or belittW any race but rather cite this to draw attention to the 
fact. It is my experience that Jihe surest way to rid a room of native people is to 
bring in a couple of talkatiV^?; well-intentioned white people. Before long what 
started out as a collaborative^^fTort between two groups ends up a discussion and 
decision making by whites for natives. You know the results oi that action. It is 
not binding, lasting or right, But to have the native draw conclusion assisted by 
his white brother is light upon light. I suggest that ten of the Board Members be 
native. 

Alaska is diff^'''^ in many ways from the continental U.S. The lifestyles are 
unique and thepeopi.^ relish the fact of their uniqueness. The geography and climate 
are different. There is an isolation from the contingent U.S. and because of this I 
would suggest that at least one Board Member be Alaskan N ive and urge the 
language of the Law be changed to accomodate this need. 

I would like to emphasize my support for the Native American Cultural and Art 
Development Act and compliment you on your initiative. I am interested in the 
status of the bill and would like to request your office keep me informed. 
Sincerely, 

Jim Schoppert, 



LKTTKUS IX OIU'OSITION 

Tksuquk, N. Mkx» 

Sknatk, 

Selert Committee on iuflian Affairs, 
Washington^ I).C. 

Within th<» i)ast f<'W woc-^, I huvr studiofi lurthcr th<; prosontfcl to Con- 
gn*s< conccnipcl with the future of thi* Institute of American Indian Arts. I have* 
reviewefl both vS. 2\i]i\ aufi H.R. U85U, a> well as P.L. 0^-95 and ?.L. 95-341. 

My interest in th<' future of th(» Institute of American Indian Art« results from 
niy asst)ciatioii ef s(»venil years with the Instiiut-*', first as Assistant to the Din^ctor 
o{ the Santa Vv FestivalOf the Arts, in which the Institute is an active partici- 
pant, and, more n^cently, us Santa Vv manager of The Gallery Wall, Inc, Our 
gallery is the exclusive' ret)resi»ntativ(» for two (Uitstanding Native* American 
artists, Allan Houser and l>an Namingha. Allan Hnust^r taught hoth painting 
and sc\ilpture at the Institute of American Indian Arts for approximately four- 
teen Vf»ars and wa - head '^f the -culpture dt»partni(»nt when he retired four years 
ago. l[)an Namingha cai... to Santa Fe from Hopi in the late 1960s to study at 
th<* Institute anri has ma<ie his home just outside of Santa Fe. 

Tht» significance of the* contrihuti(Ui the Institute* of American Indian Arts 
has madr to the Native American people, to Santa Fe as an art renter, and to 
**the artistic and cidtnral richness of the Nation'' (S. 2101) and H.R. is (piite 

evide t to some(U!e like myself, who sells contemporary Native American art to 
visitors from all over the country. 
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In addressing tho four issues oui ined in Senator John Mclcher's letter of 
March 12, I would like to exprrsx primary concern for the ge()graphical location 
of the Institute, The Institute of American Indian Arts has helpe<! inak«» Santa le 
the art center it is todav. Granted, the early 1900s saw Santa l e bloom wKh 1 aos 
a new art colonv, attracting urli>ts !iationwi<l(\ But, in later years, mterest 
faded, onlv to revive in the past ten or tifteen years (acceleratmg in tht? past five 
years) due* to several influences. Tht* Institute of American Indian Arts, which has 
been estaiilished in Santa Ke for eighteen years, is one of the major factors in this 
resurgence. And now, we come full circle. The Institute can oiTer even more to its 
students now that Santa Fe is the major art center the Institute itself helped 
create. Therefore, it would be al^surd to change the location of the Institute. 

Of course, even more important than the positive effects the Institute of Ameri- 
can Indian Arts has on Hanta Ke, is the* role the Institute performs for Native 
American people, partictilarly those Inclined to explore and expand their intensely 
artistic culture. Despite '^mismanagement and neglect by the Hureau of Indian 
Affairs*' (ILR. tj850), th(» Institute ha« been rather successful in providing its 
students with an educational atmosphere that promotes, not only rcspectfu 
study of their artistic herit'lage in traditional forms, but also the freedoin and 
oncouragement to innovate, which is so necessary for authentic artistic endeavor. 
In addition, the Institute of American Indian Arts provides the only c,^isting Mu- 
souiii Training Program for Native Americans. And, the program is well established 
and cofjipreln'iisive. It is this particular service that relates the Institute to 
inu^euin< <jf Indian art nationwide. Also relattnl to this function arc the American 
Indian Religions Kreedoin Act and the Areheoh.gical Resources Protection Act. 
I inulerstaiid that there is i)eing d<'veloped a National Indian Museum Associa- 
tion which will address thesi* acts by estai)lishing regional museums that will 
reci'lve artifact^, to which Native American^ have bi ^n denied access for quite ft 
•numl)er of -vears. It is also mv und<-rst:mding that xhv Institute of American 
Indian Art^'has been verv suppt^rtive to the developmental needs of the National 
Indian Museum Afisociation, through the unique Musucm 1 raining Program 
the Institute ofTers. , , t / *i ^ t« 

In af!dre<<ing the issue of the number of pubhc members to serve on tlie in- 
stituto of Native Ameriean Culture and Arts Development, ^vhieh would be 
c-'tabli^hcd bv S. 21fif), I must t\Uo address the proposal developed m li.H. b85U 
to transfer juVisdiction oi the Institute of Ameriean Indian Arts from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Indinn Arts and Crafts Board. In essence, I think the 
answer lies somewhere between the tw<) bill<..I do not feel it is neres^iry to change 
ihcnanicand drastieallv revise tho function's (if the Intsitute of American Indian 
Art>, thouRh I do feel that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has not effectively played 
its role of supervisor. ^ , i t i-^,, i 

Thf IiiMitutr of AnuTican Indian Art-^ Iim-^ :i rap:ibl«\ eonrrrn*-d, anfl dedieatju 
Board of Regents, who vowM a->ui« th.* political, financial, and managerial 
r()lo< nf t,he Institute. Thev vimh\ <:nrry (»ut tiiox* re-pimsibditie-^ if they were 
Given authority bevond the advisory eap.aeity, in wlm-h they now serve. 15y 
their previous assoriatioii with thr liiMitute, thi^y would be ui a goi»l poMtinn t<i 
d.*t.Tiuin.' wh:it thr futun* <i. v.-lt>pihriit:d iummU of th.- In-titut.- an . Au.l. tho 
Board of RoKi-iit- n-proontativc of tin- nali<uial ron>tUu«'ury ibat tho In-tiiuto 
stTvcN within it*- pn'>«'!it studt-nt ImkIv. , , a . i 

In regard to the rer..mmendatt<in <.f putting the Institut'* under \Ur Arts and 
Crafts B..:ird, it mav not be in the bev.t interest <.f the clovelnpuiental need< of t 
InMitiitc- tn l.r put an or^aiii/.at ii»n wb<»e pbiin-.tphy may ct^iifln t with tlu* 

coal- of the In-titute. Su<'h a confli*'! <-.»uld iiupair thr jirowth of both or^raiuza- 
tion- It ha< bern rero^ni/e«l th:U the In-titutr ha- not born given t he Mijirrvi-ory 
xup!)nrt that is neeo>sarv f.»r ir to achieve it> poaN and nbjeetm-. f the In-titute 
is c\pe( t(Mi to firow to a level that lueei^ tb{' m-etl^ ..f ii- nati..iial om-tituency » 
it will have to make .larin^x stri<le< in eilueatinn that aro bcv.uid the ennrept of 
th«* An- aud Crafi- Hoard. It mv uud«'rMandiug that tin- Art-^ mu<1 ( rah- 
l^>Mrci di al- with tin- nM -talMi-hnu'Ut «.f th*- t ra<lii i.utal ari^ (»f tlu- varinii- tnlM-. 
Wheroa- till' lu-tituti- r«-cojriH/.,.s th^ imiMirtaiicr .»t th'- iradititui.-d art- ii nu rely 
iitiii/i- that eoiitrii»u!ii»n a- a >prin;^lM.anl. Thi- :ipi«rnarh allcw- -tudi-nt- in l.r 
iniiovativ.' in a ront. iuporarv routcxt thai i- bcvuud th«' tradithuial appnraeh to 
the art-. Thi< philn-ophy in i'-elf enuld po-M»'ly rn-arr au uuri.ci— ary ecuthet 
l.i tween Institute and the Art- aud Craft- Hoard. 

Perhap- ther- i< a third aliemative. Cmihl there be ereaied m the in^partuu'iit 
uf tho Interior an Olliee of Au.eriean Indian Art aiitl Culture'.' The Otliee uu^lit 
eonM-t of ami have autholitv over the three divi-iou- withui the Depart merit 
responsible for the maintenance, sui)port, pn)iuution, and dovelopnu^nt of Anu*n- 
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can Indian art and culture. These three divisions would be: the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, the Institute of American Inriian Arts, and the American Indian 
Cultural »Stu(lies Center. Each should have autimomy and its own funding base. 

It is niy opinicm that the Institute of American Inrlinn Arts ran begin to func- 
tion very effectively and develop io meet its original goal of providing the highest 
quality eiiucatiun in the arts for Native Americans only it it is overseen by a 
governing group whose sincere concern is the development and welfare of the 
Institute and its students. 

Linda Monacklu. 

/^^Chin Indian Community Council, 
*^,jr Maricopa, Aru. 

He ft resolved, thnt uft('r th«»roughly discussing and .•i])praising NCAI Exrcutivc 
('omniittt't* HcMiliition No/ SO-M, tho .\k-C?hin Indian C/Oinniunity Council very 
stmngly sui)[)ortN th(* resolution* 

(NCAI Kxt'cutivr* Conuuitti-t' Resolution No, 80-94 is attached)* 

rERTIKICATION 

r»irsuant t(» authority contained under Article VIII, Section 1, (a) and (c) of the 
Articles of Association of the Ak-Chiii Indian (^ininuinity, approved hy the 
Secretary uf thr Interior, December 20, lOtU. by ;i liuonmi of 4 members present 
at a regulr rnerting helii on I'ebru.'^ry (), 19Sb, at Mariccipa, Ak-(^hin Indian 
He^frvation, Arizona, by u Votf of 4 ii»r, ()again>t, 0 not Voting, and 1 ai)sent; the 
furegtiing n'M»lutiou \va^ adopted. 

Lkona M. Kakau, 
(%i\rman, Ak-Chiu Indian Community Council. 

.•ViteM : 

NViLBKUT J. Caulvu:, 

Secreta ry- Treas u ry. 

X ATIOS' AI, (*(».Ni,Kl:ss (}\ .XmKUH aN InDIaNS, 

Washington t D.C, 

NfAl UKSOl.rTIoN No. HO -Ot- -NATIVi: AMKUICaN ei.'I.TVUK AND AHT DKVKLOPMK.NT 

ACT 

Whereas, the N.iti. •».:!! Congn-vNcif Anieriean Indi:,ns (NCAI) was i*Mablished 
nn thr prinrijih'^ ami I'-*." th'* purjiMsr cf prutrfting antl pn*^ rving the nght> and 
pft\v»-r^ i»f tribal gnverninent s; and 

\\ h«*rra^, til'* ('MtivtitutiiMi and By-I.aw-i uf NCAI dearly f-talili-^he-v luie of 
it^ nuiM ^at'i'i'il i!i:ilic!iai til* )lU^pl^-l•^ a^ i eiiig thf pronmtitin and advdeacy of 
Indian -rlf-di-ti-rniinatiNn; tiw\ 

Whrfra-, thr prirwipli'^ of NCAI, a^ wrll a^ the principle^ df Nflf-dcfrinination, 
niaudat'-v thf l-!\ceut i\*»* Cuuiicil of NC.-\'f tn ^iipp'irt tlii* >'-lf-detrrniinHt It u oiftirts 
nl any nn-ni^» r trii»e and tci {ipj -iv,. any i iTnrt l>y the C« ngn-^^ t»> drny tT deprive 
^ueh niernln-r^ frurn lAi-rei^in^ ^neh rights; and 

\Vh«Tea^, NCAI ha- ennt innally ^npporteil lural mnt rol a^a in^an^^ uf achieviiig 
> If-dt'ti-rniinat i«Mi liy Indiaii iri'ic^ and ha- uppnscd gdvi-rnrnciital, a- well as 
iMingn-wjiinal inti-rfi-n'M in that prfu*c«^.^; and 

Uh'Tr.-i-, S. 2ir>r», the "Native AnifM'ieaii Colt no- ami Art l)«-vrlnprnent Aet," 
ha- n-ci ntly Iummi iio rniluet-il and d» -i^iifd t«) ju'e-i rvr and prnrnutc Indian art 
and eidtnr.-, Init will d»'ny th<* Pui-iij.) trilu-- uf cdncat jntial >c lf-il»-trrnunali:in and 
will havr a drMrnctivr <-!fret on Pnid>ln children and their cultural, social, ami 
I'Ctun >r!iic way uf hf»-; and 

\\ In-n a-, th> oldrctivi; uf S. i^ tn creat« am»tlnT natiuiial '*l!i-titute of 

Native American Cnltnreantl Art P»-veliipin< nt*', and tci iti-t it utiunalize "I ?i(lian 
la?i>ii>a>4ev, lii-licf-., cu-rnm-, ilatice-v, ritual-, craft-, nui-ic, architecture and drama" 
and tf -y-ri«mai ically e\nlnit native PueMn culture. 

Uli'-rea-, S. LM<Wi will deny tht^ PueMn tribe- of ^elf-determinati^»n hy depriving 
thetn ui the u-e uf the Saiita l-*e Iiidiau Schtiul carnpu- whii*h it pre-tuitly -lifire-^ 
wirlj the Iri-tiiutei.f Aim rieaii Indian An-; and 

VVlierea-, the Santa Kc« faejlit v { hi-turiraU.v it helun^'efl to the New Mevicu 
Tril^e-) \\a- ne\cT I'uilt a- an all -chutil f(»r loO .-tudent-, but rather fur a hi>;h 
-chuiil fur .*i(i4 -tudent*. and 
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Whereas^ the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and the National Congrefes of Ameri, 
Cftn Indians j^trongly object to the institutionaliuation of "ritualsi crafts, music- 
architecture and drama, dances, customs and their language*', on the grounds that 
they are an Intricate part of»their religion. » . 

w>u>, ihertfof^^ be ii resolved, that the Executive Council of the National Congress 
of American Indians opposes S. 2166, as presently proposed and reauests that it be 
amended to allow the Pueblo tribes to continue their efforts at self-tie termination 
in the education of their children at the Santa Fe Indian School campus. 

Be a further renolved^ that the U.S. Congress amend S. 2166 to provide for the % 
construction of a first rate art institute, in a location to be determined through con- 
sultation with Indian tribes and their artists, and to be administered in the same 
manner. 

Be it finally reeolvedf that the National Congress of American Indians and the 
National Tribal Chairniens Association be allowed to have o representative on 
any board established to administer said institute and that th^* scope of such an 
Institute be limited to the arts and that the religious aspects inherent in all Indian 
tribes, their culture and traditions will not be violated or interferred with through 
instituiionalization. 

CEBTXFXCATION 

The Executive Council duly convened at the NCAI Executive Council meeting • 
in Washington, D.C. on January 23, 1980, voted to approve this resolution. 

^ . 0 

President. s 

Attest: 

NCAI Recording Secretary. 



\ (TelegramT^ 

All Indian Pueblo Council, 
Albuquerquet N. Mex.^ January 17, 1980. 

Senator John Melchbr, 
Senate Oflce Building, 
Washington D.C. . 

We have received S. 2166, which you sponsored and which is entitled the native 
American Culture Act. The Pueblo Tribes of New Mexico are disappointed in 
what can only be considered an attempt to deprive Pueblo, Navajo, Apache, 
the Ute children of a decent education by denying them the use of the facility 
which is located in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and is the present home of the Institute 
of American Indian Arts. That facility was stolen from us in 1962, and served as 
the primary secondary facility for New Mexico tribes. The facility was built for 
504 students. For the'past 17 years the art program has never had more than 104 
students. The present per pupil cost is in excess of $17,000 per student per year. 
The Pueblo people do not want the language, dances, rituals or crafts institutional- 
ized. Pueblo tradition and Pueblo art belong to the Pueblo people and we do not 
want it exploited by anyone. 

We have nothing against an institute for Indian Ait. However, the facility in ' 
question which is located in Santa Fe was built as a secondary instituto-- it 
was nevejr built for an art Institute. The issue is not the reservation and survival of 
Indian art, the issue, Senator Melcher, is whether the self -dctenninat Ion effort 
of the tribe will be adhered to. I strongly recommend that for i^roponents of this 
legislation desires such an institute than a facility should be built in the design 
to serve approximately 200 to 300 students. Since there seems to be u feeling 
on the part of some pbr)ple that such an institute can only survive in Hante Fe, 
New Mexico, why not include on your \)ill Federal land within the community 
of Santa Fe for such purposes. There is BLM, as well as Forest Service lanas 
available. Your bill as it presently reads can be con- idered as an attempt to save 
an art program for an elite few at the expense of Indian self-determination and the 
education of needs of Pueblo, Navajo, Ute, and Apache children. 
Sincerely, 

Dklfik Rovato, 
Chairman, All Indian Pueblo Council. 
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National Conorkss or Amewcak Ikdiaks, 

Waahington, D.C., January g5, 1980. 

Hon. John Mklcher, 

Chairman^ Sefect Committee on Indian Affaire, U.S. Senate, Waehington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The National Congress of Xmerican Indians in Exocutivo 
Councii session on January 23 adopted tho attached resolution relating to your 
recently introduced l)ill, S. 2100, the Native American Culture and Art Develop- 
ment Act. 

We appreciate your interest in the preservation and promotion of Indian art 
and culture; however, we have some concerns with S. 2166 and are Hul)mitting by 
resolution several ameiulments to the hill for your consideration. 

Please let us know how we can be of furthei; assistance to you on S. 2106 or any 
other matter affecting Indian tribes. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ronald P. Andradk, 

Executive Director. 

Enclosure, 



OftAOK Tribal Council, 
Pawhueka, Okla,, March .i, 1980. 

Hon. Hkniu Bkllmon, 
U.S. Senate, 
IVaehington, D.C. 

Dkar Sknator Bkllmon: On l)eceml)er 20, 1979, there was introdticed in the 
Senate of the United States, S. 2100, A Bill, to promote the development cf 
Native American ("ulture and Art. The i)ill is designed to promote Indian art 
anel cultun*, l)ut will cleny the Ptu»i)lo Tribe educational si»lf-determination and 
will have a d(»structive effect on Pueblo children aiul their ciiltiiral, social, and 
economic way of lift*. 

The Osag(> Tribal Council joins the All Indian Pueblo Council and the National 
Congress of An^ericnn Indians Kxectitive Comnuttee in o])posing S. 2160 as it 
pres<»ntlv reads and uuaninio'^sly endorses the pro])ose(l amendin(»nts as requesteii 
l>y the* Air Indian Pueblo Council ;md National ('ongress of American Inclians. 

Yo\ir ns>istance in this niattt»r will be appreciated, 
Sincen-ly ytjurs, 

SyLVKSTKH J. TiNKKR, 

Principal Chief. 



Santa Fk, N. Mkx., Apr. 11, 1980. 

Senator John Mklchkk, 

U.S. Senate, Select Committtie on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Sknatok: I am protesting the proposed bill, S. 2106, which claims to 
promote the development of native American eulture and art. 

Aottmlly, it fa vers suppressing the Indian Art Seho(»l in Santa Fe and replacing it 
by au All Pueblo boarding-seiuiol, barring all other tribes. Uenuuleling to J)c 
financed by the B.I. A. 

The P\ieblos have good ptiblie schools near by, an{l it is hard to .sec why they 
wish to firivc out the Art School. The Pueblos talk about >egregation and discrim- 
ination, but it seems they have no oi)jecti(m to practising them. 

The I.A.I. A. has been acctised oi mismanagement, lack of discipline, and mis- 
handling of funds. Btit the overall record of the school has nun*h to recommend it. 
Rather than throw otit the baby with the bath-water, why not ctmcentrate on 
redressing mistakes and strengthening weak spots? 

At meetings I have attended, (me felt that ptilitical interests and tribal rivalries 
playerl a large part in the present contniversy. Cotdd x\o\ the Federal (toverninent 
rise above these narrow etmcerns, and act for the good of Indians of all tribes? 

In the hearings, some older artists criticizerl the schtud for departing from the 
traditicmal Indian style of painting. The school purpoM* has been nc^t t(i ctmtinue 
(me style, whivh had lu'come >omewhat prettifietl and steretityped, but to footer 
self-expression and self-discovery among the various tribes and generatitms. 
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"You can't earn a living with art,'' was «ald at the hearing— and has been said 
to all artists In all ages. Many graduates of LA.I. A. are now earning a good living. 
Indian art Is appreciated throughout the world; other countries would find our 
neglect Incredible. , ^ , , , , , 

In a three-racial community like Santa Fe. Indians have found this school a 
center wher<^ they could team each other's widely different ways of living. Expres- 
sion In art has brought them a common language. Let's try to keep this for them, 
and avoid spending money on what Isolates one group and creates a new focus of 
intertribal antagomsm. . . « 

I should like my letter to be entered on record as testimony In re Senator 
Melcher's proposed bill. 
SlncereVf 

Mahy Mian. 

f 

ADDITIONAL STATEMfiNTS RECEIVED FOR THE RECORD 
Statement of Colviixe Confederated Tribes Submitted by Adeline Fredin 

This is the ColvlUe Confederated Tribes' response to S. 2166, "Native American 
Culture and Art. \ ^ , 

The need for a center, to protect. and preserve native art and culture, Is a much 
needed facility; although, each tribe should be given the opportunity to establish 
and retain their art and cultural heritage within their reaervatitma; thereby result- 
ing to mor*^ control over what can and can't be displayed, as affecting Individual 
trr^es' nult* ^\ heritage. 

senate INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Field hearing on S. 2166,. for the development of Native American Culture and 
Arts. I.A.I.A. (new gymnasium), Santa Fe, New Mexico— AprH 14, 1980, 9 a.m. 

INDIAN ART AND CULTURE 

Definition of art: any object made by the Indian people that reflect the true 
art and culture of the tribe (baskets, bags, clothing, legends, songs and speakrog). 
Also reflective of their culture, as well as the arts, is the skill for identifioation of 
materials necessary to create these articW. The skill and cultural background to 
Identify* The season and method used to harvest these materials, this is the process 
that contributes to a fuller appreciation and understanding of the Indian arts and 
culture; not only for the tribal member; but, the public as well. It saddeas me to 
say, that the materials currently used as substitutes, otTer only a fragment of true 
Indian culture and art. This is due to the Indian people being denied access to 
traditional ancestral harvesting areas. Six of the eleven bands now comprised of 
the Colville Confederated ^IRribes, have been relocated to the reservation. 

With the creation of PX. 90-341 (1978) giving access for tribal members to 
harvest materials traditionally used to make objects, such as ba»<, baskets, blan- 
kets, etc., with this opportunity the tribe now has the responsibility to pass these 
skills^on to other membe/s of the tribe; thereby preserving these skills, arts and 

culture. , . , ,e . u 

The extensive culture of the Indian people are unlimited, if given the oppor- 
tunity to document and record the information. Their day to day activities mvolve 
a close union in their creations. Kach creation was a unique reflection of their skill 
to transform even their necessary articles into art. These reflections were also 
id ontifiable to each tribe. , u . t i- t 

Photographs oflfor to tho Indian people, tiingibh* evidenco of their U\<\u\\\ cul- 
tun* nnd heritugo. Those photographs offer avenue hv which we can trace their 
anccistry; thereby, identifying their ciiltiinil tie-s without Indian heritage. 

A CULTURAL AND ARTS STUDIKS CKNTKK 

( ultiind: Thf* art of telling Indism legends, stories and folklore is almost a lost 
art. The tnio meaning ef Indian ifientity is in the pid)lic si)eaking to tribal mem- 
hers. Pnhlic speaking on Indian philosophy was tho res|)onsil)dity of an mdividujU, 
tn hhnself and to thi* Indian people in general; thereKv portraying a dec^per mean- 
ing and teachings of beiiig Indian. Tt)o often un individual tries to act Ciiltnral, 
hut lacks the tangible quality of Ix-ing ''Indian*'. They need closer contact with 
the more traditional meniiuTs of their tribes to develoi) this quuhiy. 
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The skill to identify the Indian's cultural resources, such as foods, materials, 
methods of harvesting and preservation, recognition of harvesting ter/aln and 
seasons. Is considered an art. 

Another aspect considered to bo an art Is the singing of Indian songs and the 
ability to recognise Its Interpretation and the use of each. 

The Indian people of today need a purpose and cultural ties to their past. They 
have thf right to protect their traditional arts and cultures. Books on the market 
now, in reference to the Indian, are usually written by non-Indians. Though 
written very fine, they cannot serve as a substitute In acquiring the arts and cul- 
ture as supervised by the traditional leaders. A center would secure for the tribe 
a location young and old alike, could acquire their arts and cultural needs. While 
activities related to the expressive arts of traditional, seasonal and harvestable 
materials, a center would still be required to make these articles. Included In this 
process should be documentation and photograph^ cf, to Insure the protection 
and preservation of these skills. Recordings should also be encouraged; docu- 
mented and filed for future use. 

The culture of Indian people today, has been endangered to the extent of be- 
coming **bi-culturai'^ through exposure to non-Indians and non-tribal members. 
With the utilization of traditional informants, we not only have a chance to 
preserve; but a responsibility to define and docUment direct cultural ties with 
each tribe. Individual tribes have a unique quality and reflection of their culture 
and arts. These qualities, at one time, served as a strong representation oi mighty 
nations; now reduced to only a fraction of Indlaii culture and arts of a particular 
tribe. We still have a responsibility to the preservation of these arts ana cultures. 

Indian awareness, for most tribes is directed! to their art axxd cultural ties re- 
lated to traditional heritage. 

Through no fault of their own; the United States Government had relocated 
entire tribes to reservations. The tribes relocated to the Colville Reservation 
were familiar with the territory, as well as the traditions and customs. Though 
some practices were similar there remains a definite identifiable art and culture 
directly related and significant to each tribe. 

Picture Indians 500 years from now having no cultural definition. The pro- 
fessional resources of Indians today do not cbnsult with the Indian people for 
accuracy of their information. These practices include documentation of the arts 
as well. With this new Act, the arts and culture of the Indian people j^an be 
prexervod. 

The Colville Confederated Tribes response to P.L. 96-95, **The Archaeological 
Resource Protection Act of 1979," for the Protection of Archaeological Resources: 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service (DepJirtment of the Interior) is 
holding an informal hearing before proposing regulations'regarding the protection 
and conservation of archaeological resources on public and Indian hinds. Flamingo 
Hotel, Portland, April 12, 1980, at 10 a.m. Adeline Fredin, Director, History/ 
Archaeology Department. 

The Colvillo Confederated Tribes recognize the values and benefits of the 
"Archaeological Resource Protection Act , P.L. 96-95, which adds improved 
effectiveness for tribal management of their cultural resources. 

TRIBAL BEiVEFITS 

The Colville Confederated Tribe understands that P.L. 96-95 affords to all the 
tril)es, now comprised of the Colville Confederated Indian Reservaticui, their 
right to protect their cultural resources. By the authority <»f this Act, their right 
to have m-put to the destination of artifacts taken during a professional archaeo- 
logical excavation within the traditional territories of their ancestral laiuls, au<l 
through the CCT Council the right to deci<ie the final destination of these artifacts. 
Through this Act, the right to be recognized as owners of these artifacts. The 
right to have access, analysis of, and other ildcumented information, reports, 
photos, etc. 

P.L. 90-95 affords to the CCT within the confines of the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation, the motivation to manage their cultural resources. The Tribe can bc'onie 
/direttly involved in the actual reconnaissince, excavation and analysis of these 
resources; provided Tribal Council initiated su^h action, through tribai resolution, 
to manage their cultural resources from endangerment through development, 
construction, erosion or any sucli acts that may threaten their security. 

The Act (P.L. 96-95) also prnvidos the Tribe with the access to become more 
traditionally involved in the actual excavation and removal of ancient burial 
sites, including the selection of a rcburial location. 
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The Act is a viable tool to strengthen the Indian culture. The Colville Tribe 
Is exerting more direction over their cultural resources, a« well as their expressive 
culture and arts. P.L. 96-95 puts artifacts within definite reach and control for 
the CCT to enhance their traditional culture and arts. Also, tribal mem-iers may 
now be more willing to i)ring out definite»loeations of ceremonial grounds, camp- 
grounds, etc., into public view; due to the guaranteed protection under V.U. 
98-96 of these cultural resources. 



TRIBAL CONCERNS 



Not until recently have federal rules and regulations considered in-put froi 
the Indian. This is very unfortunate, for it would have given each tribal gov -i 
ment the opportunity to participate in the creation of these very rules and ri f^ 
lations that have ended up adversely affecting the very culture of the Indian 
people. The pubUc displays now in museums ofterf do not reflect the true cultural 
background of the Indian people. The pubUc law now affords to the Indian tribes 
an opportunity to participate in definitions of public displays. Indian people 
were not given the means, power or opportunity to recover their sacred objects, 
traditionaliy not meant for public display; nor were they given the opportunity 
to advise a more discreet display of these objects, as a result, mismatched or 
misinformation were put on display. . , . * tj t oa 

The Colville Confederated Tribes have initiated steps to implement P.L. »0- 
96, through the drafting of an Ordinance and S.O.P. (Standing Operathig Proce- . 
dures). The Ordinance and S.O.P. drafts have been forwarded to the CCT MtOT- 
nfeys. A fipal draft will be returned to the CCT Council for approval. I will not 
elaiiorate on the status of the Ordinance and S.O.P., at this time. 

In order to comply with P.L. 96-95, it is the responsibility of the CCT to enact 
tribal laws for the management of their cultural r««iources and to Implement 
' procedures to issue permits for excavations or removal of any archaeological 
fesources on Indian lauds. . . , * • 

The Colville Confederated Tribes established an Archaeological Department m 
February 1978, twenty months bt ore P.L. 96-95, these initial **teps were taken 
to protect and manage their cultural resources. 

Statemknt of Adelink Frkdin, Director of the History/Archaeology 
Department, Colville Confederated Tribes 

I am a full-blood Indian and a member of the Colville Confederated Tril)es. I 
was born on the reservation and spent most of my life there. My first employment 
encounter was with the CCT, working on the Tribe's history au.i cultural back- 

*Tn"l977. I became interested in Archaeolocv and Authropolocy, mainlv because 
of the adverse affects these professions were having on the culture and history of 

%ie'lTthp'Tffpcts were from the nichaeolopists, in the performance of their 
pn.fessi(,n, would excavate and renw-ve from tribal control, P,<>r''<'{V'U>'f "^^^^ 
of our ancestors. Many of those exc.nvatinns are still unopened "\ ^ > ^''^ 
Library shelves. Hunmn remains have been taken for analysis anc "^ver returned 
to the'tribe for at least two generations. No effort. has been made to coo dinate 
with the tribes, the piehistoriciil significance of a site, or the cultural analysis ot 
Artifacts oxcavftte(i. Xs a result much of the "documented" information was not 
recognizable to our tribal elders. We deserve the right as human, beings, to be 
recoKnized as the owners of those sacred and ceremonial objects; including arti- 
facts s<, important to the history and culture of our Indiiui people, to be direc ly 
involved in any anthropological excavations involving the human lemanl^ of oui 
aneestors T<„^,ften the Indian people are pushed t<, the side; a victm. of.progress 
ami Archaeological scientific investigations. P.L. «(5-9.) clearly sympathizes with 
the Indian p<(>ple, concerning their cultural horitaRe. 

(iiven thr«.pportunity for the CCT to manage their ftilturul resources, it will be 
of benefit to future generations. 

Testimony Presented my Ernest C. Jaramillo, American Indian Veterans 

Association 

On behalf of the American Indi.m Veterans Association (AIVA), I :im present- 
ing testimony for the Hearing »m the Institt te of American Indian Arts in ^ant.l 
Fe, New Mexico. Thank you for this opportunity to present our views on behalf oi 
the American Indian Veterans Association. 
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The American Indian Veterans of New Mexico have united to uphold the Con* 
fttltution of thiB^United States; to defend and support thiB concept of tribal sover- 
eignty; to defenaand to perpetuate our Indian culture for the well-being of the 
American Indtnu and our Nation. 

Our Pueblo religion is deeply rooted and has been ceremoniously nurtured 
throughout the centuries, unparalleled in this country by any other culture. Many 
timen we have faced aggreHi^ion and thome tactics which have enhanced attempts 
at the systematic upheaval of Pueblo customs and traditions. 

The Pueblo system of government is unique in New ^Iexico and it is still in 
existence, and has been in existence through three governments. The Treaty o^ 
Guadalupe Hidalgo promised the free enjoyment of our liberty and property andf 
the free exercise of our religious ceremonies without restriction or interference; 
But, to the contrary, our Pueblo customs and traditions have been uncerempm- 
ously exploited even to the extent of establishing institutions of learning t<Wiie 
extent of ostensibly sacrilegious overtones under the premise of cultural awareness 
and perhaps even unscrupulous ventur-^s for profit. 

The promulgation of Pueblo culture, our customs and traditions are the respon- 
sibility of each respective tribal government and its people. It does not belong in ^^ 
the classroom. For any other group or individual to institutionalize those customs 
we hold sacred will further open the door to widespread exploitation and will 
seriously undermine the well-being of our Pueblo people and clisrupt those estab- 
lished and long-recognized inter-relationships. Our concern is that such endeavors 
manifested in this manner will only serve to create ill-will and pause severe polarity 
which will hamper any attempts at mutual cooperation among governmental 
entities. 

Our Pueblo heritage is beautiful and requires respectful and ceremonious han- 
dling with honor. It must not be displayed to resemble a thing that no longer 
exists. Our customs and ceremonies are the cohesion that is visible only among 
Pueblo tribes today. If one must learn of Pueblo customs and courtesies, one need 
only visit any of our Pueblos and observe the honor and dignity with which all 
ceremonies are conducted. 

Many of our young Indian braves went to war to proxect our country and 
helped to preserve it so that others would have the opportunity to exercise their 
freedom, a virtue that is no longer evident in America today. Many of our Indian 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen fought with honor and valor in defense of our ideology 
in hopes that we would p^)etuate our culture, our customs and traditions with- 
out interference from itinerants and immigrants to our lands who have little or 
no knowledge of the Pueblo Indian heritage. 

Our Pueblo culture has literally prolonged our very existence and it has been 
and will continue to be our mainstay in our fight to perpetuate our own culture 
and those customs and traditions we nold sacred, and tnose customs and traditions 
whose existence have been covetous, to our dismay, at the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous non-Indian population* 

Let us direct our efforts toward mutual understanding and cooperation and 
support our tribal governments in the true spirit of sovereiftntv and the self- 
determination of our destiny. Any actions which tend to erode this premise is a 
threat to the peace and harmony which the Pueblo people enjoy today* Thank you. 



Kailua-Kona, Hawaii, April 10, L980* 

Hon. Spark M. Matsunaga, 
SenaU. 

Dkar Sknator Matsunaga: Thank 3 0U for your letter regarding Bill 2166 
I believe that the establishment of a national Institute ot Native American 
Culture and Arta Development would provide an organized center ftir research 
ard scholarship, and for the fruitful sharing of knowledge among all Native 
American cultures. 

Moreover, it would stimulate the growing edg^s of our living cultural and art 
traditions* Cultures, like plants, die if they lose their "growing edge**. 

Our distinctive American identity as a people depends on the preservation of 
those Native American cultural elements which make our American culture 
unique. Being a matter of concern for all Americans, it thus becomes appropriate 
for our Federal Government to establish the Institute proposed in B. 2166, in (uder 
to accomplish by centralized effort those necessary tasks and opportunities that 
cannot be done by each tribe or cultural group acting independently. 
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Hawaiian^ lay claim in the strongest terms to being included as Native Amerl-. 
cans. Indeed for perhaps more than 40 years after contact with modern cultures, 
Europeans and Americans wrote of us as 'Indians". The term "Hawai an was 
not invented until ♦he Monarchy was established. Our ancestors simply called 
themselves **The People**. ^ 4 • t 

There are fewer diflferencoR botweon Hawaiian and Amorican Indian cultures 
than may he dhservod betwoon thrso subMi8tonciM>cononiy mlturos and the 
niodern market-oconomv culture. Ono strong similarity among all Native Amer- 
ican cultures iB that their art is not separated from life, but is part of the lives 01 
all permeating and expressing their history, customs, world view, and religious 
thought. Art is integral to the culture, not confined to ivory^-tower esthetics. 

When I Imilt the vovagiug canoe Hokule'a that I skippered cm a cruise through- 
out the islands, and that was later sailed to Tahiti and l)ack (about to arrive m 
Tahiti now on its second trip) I saw it as functional sculpture. - . . , * , ♦ 

Because no cultun* can (»xist without its objects, the rebuilding of this lost nut 
important object did stimulate cultural revival in Hawaiian dance, music, food 
ar^, star navigation, seamanship, and brought about what can only be described 
as a family reiuiiou between the Hawaiian and Tahitian peoples reminding them 
that they were once the same people. ^. Vo»;»,« 

Thus, the importance of the indigenous art 0)rms to the preservation ot Wative 
American ciilf»''(»s cannot be overlooked without risking the death of those 

^^Mabnio mii loa for vour continued and strong energy on behnlf of Hawaii and 
Native Ilnwniiuns! K ilo'oikaika! 

Alohn pumehana, ^^^^ ^ 

Statement op Hawaiian Kthnic Artist As8ociatio»x 
TtSTiMONV— S. 2J66— To Promotf: thk Dkvklopmknt of Nativk Amkrican 

CrLTT'KK ASn AUT 

Mn Chairman, members of the Senate Committee on I iidirin Affairs, my naine 
is Kannaaa Price. I am on the Advisory Counsel of the Hou Hnwnuaiis n srlf- 
determined Native HawaiiMU tribal Ohana dedicate^ to th(» survival (»f the Ha- 
waiian people and their culture. In this respect, the ilou an* the sponsors of the 
Hawaiian Kthnic Art Association. . . vt a . 

Pefore expanding on this organization's keen interest m the Native American 
art*^. the Hon would like to thank the Ibuioranh* Senator Spnrkv MatMinaga, 
the Co-Sponsor of this Bill for his continuing efforts to help Nntivr Hawaiiaiis and 
our brothers and sisters, the American a-id Alaskan Indians n^tam their ^ultimil 
identitv and birthrights. Fnv this we are forevrr grateful to thr Hon(u;able Spnrk> 
Matsniiaga fnr hi^ role iti passing Xhi> Native An^.oncnn HrliKuuis ^n^Minm Act 
which helped rstaolish ns a legal entity the rpligunis hddy nf the Hdii. the ( hi i re h 

''^ To' nanrn our interest in S. 2160. you should be awan* The Hawaiian Kthnic 
Art Ass(,ciati(m repn^stuits that tiny minority nf Natuv Hawainuw as defined 
in the Hawaiian Htuiiestead and r, F Provisicuis of the St.ntehood Admissuu 
Act. In essence, this act defines Native Hawaiian as thosr c.f .>() pc^rcent aboriginal 
blot^d or n c,re. I think V(ni will ngre(» insofar as inir people are concerned, it is the 
survival of tlas<» peoples cultiin^ and art this Act intend^ to pre<(»rve. 

In view (»f tlic«M« circiiniMances wr feel a cIuum. should lu» iiwerti^i into S. JH»fi 
clearlv -tatiiij? Native Hawaiian^are covered by thi- Act and thai tho-e defined in 
the Hawaiian HoiiuM(^ad Provi-icuis of ihr Stnt(»hoo(l Admission Act have priority 
rights as b(Mieficiaries cf S/iUm.Thi- would be in kiToing with the IfoniiM;. nmdc^ 
bv the Cnited Staa-* ( loverniiient In th(» Statehood Adnii-Mons Act. )^>tn the 
addition of the aft»reim»ntioned protective proviMcu^ the llou wholly encU.rse t 
concept of pn-erving the cultural i(h-ntit> <.f the aboriKinal lllhabltant^ of the 
United Stat 1)V prouu-ting the drvelopineiit (»f their culture and nrt>. 
Mnhah) Nni I'.oa for your kind c(Ui>ideration in this matter. 

K.\MrK.i.A Phk'k, 

Uou Advisory (^nunsel. 
M.wi Loa, 

Chief of the Ilou. 
Lki Lani Kank, 
(*oTre8[)' nding Secretanj, 
Hawaiian l:lhnic Artist Associaiiort. 
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T£8TIK0NY IN SUPPORT OP SENATE BiLL 2166— SUBMITTED BY AtU LiKE, InC. 



Alu Like, Inc. is a Native American program serving Native Hawaiians and i9 
funded in part by the Administration for Native Americans of the Department of 
Health. Effucatioii and Welfare. Alu Like supports the passage of S. 2166 to pro- 
mote the development of Native American culture and art. While agreeing with 
the purpose and intent of the Bill, however, Alu Like believes some chances in 
terms should be made to remove any confusion regarding the inclusion of Native 
Hawaiians in legislation. 

The Bill in its original form uses the terms ''Indian'' and ''Native American" 
Interchangeably and, in fact, defines these terms in a single definition. This defini* 
tion includes am* person who is a mem])er of an Indian tribe or descendant of an 
aboriginal inhabitant of the U.iHed States. 

As a legal matter, the coiarts have defined the term "Indian" or "American 
Indian" as including all persons descended from the aboriginal inhaliitants of the 
United Staten. See United Siaie$ vs. Native Village of Unalakleet, 411 F.2d 1265 
(Cet. CI. 1969) ami Pence vs. Kleppe, 629 F.2d 135 (9th Cir. 1976). Under these 
cases, Native Hawaiians must be uicluded in programs fur the t)enefit of other 
Native Americans. 

The United States? Court of Claims extensively considered the legal meaning of 
the term "Indian" in the case of Untied Slated vs. Native Village of Unalakleet, 411 
F.2d 12.55 (1969) and held as follows: 

We believe that Congress did intend (the Indian Claims Commission Act) 
to encompass claims by all American aborigines and that the term "American 
Indian'' is not used with a view to excluding the descendants of any pre-Columbian 
inhabitants of North America. 

The term "Indian" is us ombiKJous as any in the English language. The pre- 
ferred meaning per Webster's Third International is still a native of India or 
the East Indies. The word was originally applied to the natives of the New World 
by European discoverers because they incorrectly thought that they had arrived 
at the East Indies. One calls them as Congress did, "American Indians" to avoid 
a solecism. The Handbook of American Indians published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, a part of the Smithsonian Institution, defines the word 
"Indian" as "the common designation of the aborigines of America." 411 F.2d at 



The Court of Claims went on in Unalakleei to discuss the government's argu* 
ment that the Eskimos and Aleuts of Alaska could not be considered "Indians" 
because of anthropologieal evidence suggesting that they are not from Indian 
racial stock. The Court of Claims rejected the government's argument that the 
term "Indian" signifies a particular race rather than a class becau.se the argument 
leads to an uncoii.stitutional result. The Court stated: 

'*It is enough to say that a constniction of a statute rendering it constitutional 
is always preferred. If Congress had intended rate, creed, or c<ilor, ^lant of eye.^ or 
^^hape of craniums, to be the determining factor in whether or not aboriginal 
groups could present claims, and at the same time having no rational grounds for 
the clistinetion, we would have serious doubts about the validitv of the statute." 
411 F. 2d at 1260-1261 

Uncicr this authority, Native Hawaiians as Amrriian aboriginals ennnot be 
excluded from benefits accordod all oXhvr aboriRinnl groups on tho gnuind that 
they are not racially In<lians. Hath<-r, thoy fit the class of Indians (iefiiu^d t<i bi- 
Ameriean aboriginals. This view was recoiitly citod with approval by the Unite<l 
Statt^s Court of App*»als for the Ninth Circuit hi the eas<» <if Pence vs. Kleppe, 
529 F. 2d 135 {197()), in which the court discusseti a jtiris(licti<inal .*<tatute con- 
ferring stan<ling to bring suit on persons "of Indian blood or (iesccnt." The (!!ourt 
statt^i : 

The Secretary <loos not argue that Alaska Natives who are of "Aleut" or 
"Eskimo" rather than "Indian" blood cannot bring actions . . . because those 
secticms refer only ,.o persons of "Indian blood or (ieseent." We would not accept 
the argument if it were ma<ie . . . Therc» are many statutes dealing specifically 
with Alaska, such as the Ala.*<ka Native AUotment'Act, which refer expressly to 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskim(>s. On the other han<l, many other statutes which are 
of general application throughout the t -nhed States and its territories refer only 
to "Indian.s". It has been held that in those statutes, the word "Intiian", as 
applied in Alaska, includes Aleuts and Kskinios. The Act of June 2, 1924, . • . am 
fofii citizenship on "all non-citizen Indians." In Hynea v.s» ^rifnes Packing Co.y 
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9 Cin, 1948, 165 F. 2(1 323, 326, wo said that tho statute eonferrod citizenship 
upon tho Eskimo of Alaska , . . In United States vs. The Xatire Village of Vnala- 
kleei. . ♦ ♦ ♦ho Court of Claim** in an exhaustive ouinion hold that tlio word 
"Indian'' as usod in tho statute, included Eskimos an(! Aleuts. The Court pointed 

*'out that the word "Inciian** is commonly usod in this country to mean "tho 
aborigines of America/' . . . Wo agree, and hold that such is its meaning in 2ft 
V.SX\ ft 345 and 28 U.SX\ § 1353. .529 F. 2d 138-139- 

The United States Supreme Court has also held that legislation for the hone- 
fit of Indian groups is not made on a racial basis. In the case of ^lortnn vs. .Vorjcort, % 
417 535, 41 L. Ed. 2d 290 (1974), the l.'nitod States Supreme Court dt»alt 
with tho claim that a hiring preference of Indians in tho Bureau of Indian Affairs 
constitutes invidious racial (fiscrin)ination. The Supronie Court stated: 

■Resolution of tho instant issue turns on tho unigue legal status of Indian tribes 
un(ior federal hiw and upon the plenary power of Congress, based on a history of . ^ 

trep^ios and tho assumption of a *'guardian-ward" status, to legislate on behalf of 
federally recognize<l Intlian tribes. The plenary power of Congress to deal with tho 
special problems of Indians is drawn both explicitly and implicitly from the 

' Constituti^in it<elf. Article I, §8, cl 3, provides Congress with the power to 
"rogul'Ue Ccmmiorce . . . with the Indian Tribes,'* and thus, to this extent, 
single Indians ou^ as a proper subject for separate h'gislntion. Article II, §2, el 2, 

. gives the l^residont the power, by and witli tho advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties. This lias often been the source of (lovernment's power to deal 
witli the Indian trib(»s. The Court has described tho origin and nature of the special 
relationship: 

"In the exorcise of tho war and treaty powers, the United States overcanio the 
Indians and took possession of their lands, sometimes by force, leaving them an 
uneducated, helpless antl flepondont people, needing protoctioti against the self- 
ishness of others and their own improvidence. Of neces^iity, tho United States 
assumed the duty of furnishing that protection, antl witli authority to do all that 
was required to perform that obligation and to prepare the huliars to take their 
place as indopenclent, oualifKMl members of the motlern hotly ])t)litic ..." Hoard 
of County CommWs vs. Scber, 318 U.S. 705, 715, 87 L. Ed 1094, 03 S. (^t. 920 (1943) 
417 U.S. at 552. 

The Court went on tt) hold that the Indian hiring preference "tlt)os not ct)nsti- 
tute 'racial tiiscriniinatij)n.* Iiuleed, it is nor even a 'racial' prefcreiiee." 417 U.S. 
at 553. In a footnote, the Ctnirt pointed onl that tho preference is liniitotl tti 
monihers of fotlorally recognized gmups and is iu>t niatio on a racial basis. Rather, 
the Court statetl, '*IIere, tho preferences if reast)nably and directly related tt) a 
legitimate, nt)n-racially based goal." 417 U.S. at 554. After citing a lt)ng line of 
. cases upholding legislation singling out Indians ftir special troalmoiit, the Supremo 
Court ct)nchided: 

**As Inng as the special treatment can In* tie<l rati<>iialiy to the fulfiUtneiit of 
Congress' unique til)ligatit>n toward tl-.e Indiai»<, sueh legi>lative judgments will 
not be disturbed/' 

Additionally, the Supreme Ct)isrt*> tleci>itii- in Mnrlon v>. Mancari (»-t MMi-^)ie> 
that legi-iatit'U for the benefit of fetlerally recognized aboriginal group- who-e 
lantN \V(»re taken by the Uiiit^Mi State- by f<>rce and who have Mdfered >eri'»u- 
stjcial cousetpienct*-' a> a re-nlt are the proper subject of remedial logi>lation. 
Indeed, by >wh coiujnest the Uuiteii States has a->uiued the dbiigation of ])r|;vi<l- 
iiig assistance tt> sueh groups. That is pret-i^'iy the -itnati(»n of Nati\(» llawaiians. 
I-lven members of terminated Imlian groups are eligible ftu* federal educational 
benefits. .*<ee 20 U..*<.U. § 122lh{a). Thus, Native llaw:dians must be indud.Mi in 
the Ix'Uefits accordetl t»ther Native Aiiierieau> uiuier S 21()(). 

While it i- clear that, as a legal matter, iegi>la*i»Mi f«>r the benefit of Intlians niust 
inchnh* Native Ifawaiian> since thev are aboriginal to tin* Unitetj St at t»--, never- 
theless, a- the eases t-it.Mi p«»iiit out, the term **.\iiieriran Indian" or ^'IndiaiT' i'^^Hot | 
coninmnly underst«>ij(i to inchuie ali abt.riginal peoples in the United States. The 
confusion' between the legal retjuirements of the term **Indian" and the ptipular nr 
lay Mnderstaiidiiig as (ieiioting particular races nf Native .\merifans euuld be ea-ily 
avoitled bv using the term *'Native AnuTican'' con-istently thr<»ught>ut this legis- 
lation. Th'ns, it woMhi clarify this legi-iation if references to *'.\n.erican Indian < 
anrl culture'* wen* change(i to '^Native .Anieriean Art a. id culture.'* In this nuiiiner, 
bt»tli the legal antl the lay meanings \v(juld enincide and ctuifusion wouid be avtnded 
as \i\ the sc<^p(* of thi^ legislation. The .\merican peo|)le wtaiUl have a better appre- 
ciation of the breadth aiui richiu»ss of Native American art aiui cidt unM hrougliout 
the oO states, whether it involves an appreciation of the kachinas of the llopinr 
tilt? ancient hula practiced by Native liawaiians. 
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The importance of this distinction in t^rms between ''Indian'' and ''Native 
American'^ appears in part in S. 2166 by the establishment of the Institute of 
Native American Culture and Arts Development. To be consistent, the term 
"Native American" should be used throughout thfs legislation. 

Finally, the definition of "Native American*' should he defined a8 including 
descendants of an aboriginal inhabitant of any of the United Stated and the term 
"Native American group" should be .substituted for the term "Indian tribe.*' 

Alu Like makes Xhvi^e .suggestions in order to makf> clear-that the purpo.so of this 
legislation i* to enhance ana preserve Native American art in all of our 50 .states 
and to avoid any confusion on the part of the public that Native Hawaiian art 
and culture is included withiji the scbue of this legislation. Although it i-- clear that 
legally Native Ilawaiians mwi^i be-included, any ambiguities should be removed so 
that all Americans can appreciate tlie scone c)f this legislation. 

This legislation is long overdue, and with this suggested change, will receive the 
enthusiastic 8uppf)rt of Alu Like. 



Testimony of Charlks KaulUwkhi Maxvlkll, Sr. 

Honorable Chairman and members of this Committee, my comments are made 
as the Maui President of the A.L.O.H.A. (Aboriginal Lands of Hawaiian Ancestry) 
and a member of the Hawaii S.A.C. (State Advisory Commi.ssion) to the U.*S. 
Civil Rights Commission. 

We are in favor of 3.B 2166, Native American Culture and Art Development Act 
with .several reservations. Nowhere in the bill do we find the Native Hawaiian 
mentioned by name and no definition is given to the Native Hawaiian people. On 
• page 3, line 19, twelve menil)ors are to be appointed by the president who are 
widely recognized in the field of Indian Art and culture. The Native Hawaiian 
should also be inchided in this section. 

I would like to point out some facts about the Native Hawaiian people. 

Our culture dates back thousands of years and into mythical times. Because we 
did not have ;i written language most of our past history was transferred verbally 
through chants and dance. Hawaiian Religion is still practiced in Hawaii and 
majority of Hawaiians still respect the ancient gods and gfxldesses of the past. The 
Native youth of Hawaii attempts to capture the ways of the Kapo'e Kahiko 
(People of Old). 

In the past 10 years the Native Hawaiian people have experienced a resurgence 
of the Culture and the Arts. Some of us have coined it, the Hawaiian Renaissance. 
1 is nmve is welcomed by all in Hawaii because of the promise that our culture 
will be preserved and until the end of time, Hawaii will have the Hawaiian culture 
for .everyone to enjov. 

It is a fact that when Hawaii was admitted in the Union, we Native Hawaiians 
became Native Americans. All legislations for Native Americans should inchule 
the Native Hawaiian pe()i)le. 

Maybe we then can spread our true Aloha spirit to other people in this great 
nation and nuike this a lK»tter place for us all. 



Tk.stimony hy Rkpukskn-tativk CALvtN K. Y. Say, Chairman, Committkk o.n 

Ct.'LTURK AND THK AUTS, Hot'SK OK RkI'RKSKNTATIVKS, SXATr. OK HaWAII, 

Rkgulak Skssion of 19S0 o.n S. 210(5, 9()TH Conohkss, 1st ."^kssion 

TO PKUMOTK THK nKVKLOPMKVT N\TIVK AMKHICAN CULTUHK AM) AKT 

The peoples of Hawaii take pride in i)eing unique as a eonimunity of multi- 
f t*hnif eiti/.ens of America and as a united forvc for Hawaiiana— its native spirit 

of **;:l(^ha'* an(i its tradit ional culture and arts ■ and in sharing this uniinn^ness 
II- part ot America^ heritage. To nn)st Americai s from the mainland Ignited 
States, Hawaii is stereotyped a> a 'Mropical paraoist*" wherein vi.sitors sip '*niai 
tais*' on Waikiki Beach while the golden-orange sunset bathes one and all with 
> peace and happim»<s. To be sure, such a steret^type is realized by some, but there 

IS much mnTi' to Hawaiianj. It is a living philosophy of '*aloha"; it is HaKvaii*s 
native culture aiid arts. It i-^ i\\so a native American way of life. 

Just as any other American Intlian culture, the native'Hawaiian art and cnltun* 
include traditional expre^>iou of Native American language, history, custoni>. 
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beUcf, mu8lc, architecture, dramfc ^aticej dtuals, and crafts. All o'^^f*® 
uniQuely HaWaiian. to be appreciated by all peoples of Hawaii and to be shared 
wUS fellow Americans from tlie mainland UnUetTstates. The native Hawaiian is 
S &M i dewendent of an aboriginatiinbaWtaflt of the United StateH, 'or Hawaii 
claims Its rightful place among these. United State«. Just as Ameriran Indians 
Uved In tribes, bands, nations, or other OtRaniMd groups or communities of Indians, 
thJnatlve Hawallans lived in extendedJamiUesr^lans, insylar cornmunltie|, and 
a traditional nation brought forth by the great King Kamehameha I »n 1795. 
In effect, the native ifawallans claim universal recognition in our nation as 

^ThJnjSrsStehood Act of I969 l6nd8 am^ple .support to the same thesis: 
that native HawaUans deserve state r^comltlon In support i^^- their culture mi.i 
arts. The creation of Hawaii's State EoundatlBn «if Culture and the Arts in 1965 
and the Legislature's support of programs for Integration, preservation, and dib- 
SSlnatlon of Hawaiian Wstory, humanities, culture, and the arts du^ng the past 
many years are evidence that Hawaii's peoples have now accepted their reaponsi- 
bllitHn preserving and enhancing this Staters native art and culture. Abo, through 
?he SatlSnll Endowment for the^Arts, Hawaii's multi-ethnlc f o'?»n"?tles Jm^lu^^^ 
Ing that of the native HawaUans, have recelvjed federal aid in advancing our 

WeS^^^^ of us to step boidly together into a future wherein 

the Federa Government Initiates a centralized system of programs 'or the advance- 
ment of Native Americans' arts and cultures. It must be stressed, too, that native 

" HitTXVt^'lnl^^^^^^^ inhabitants .f lands east of the 

Ml" is8l?p'^^^^^^ and west of the PP\The Esk™^^ 

the aboriginal inhabitants of lands In our largest state of Alaska. The Hawauans 
lere th?ISlSial Inhabitants of these islands In the Pacific ^^„?IX"middle 
tory west of the Mississippi, east of the Mississippi, in Alaska, or in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean entered our great un on, thereby making native A^^^ 
part of our united citiienry called America. Semantics notwithstanding, th^^^^^ 
Indians and Eskimos and Hawaiians are eaually native to America. Reco«ution 
of those communities as such Is merely duelribute to them as .mr na ion s Native 
Americans— all sharing a proud heritage. To maintain their integrity, the con 
. tISSf Indians 3d undoubtedly not call themselves Eskimos or I awru.ans 
The- Eskimos would not call themselves Indians or Hawauans. The Ha^uiians 
would not call themselves Eskimos or Indians. Nonetheless, all would call them- 

"'r2J^?:rf%t%trc;,n;^^^^^^^^ does duo justice unto the American 

Indians and Esklmi as Native Americans. All tho same, \t requires amendme^^^^ 
such that native HaWaiians receive the same recognition as Native Americans. For 
Saintle {^^clmiS^ the biU does not specifically include native Hawauans; 
nSr <i..es t deliberately exclude them. VVhat is now required is stronger lan- 
SuttRc to Include them as people who are descendants of aboriginal inhabitants of 

^^'An'eSmiJnTto the bill would also be a further ijniendment to Section 4, such 
that th "c.mm siti..n of the l9.momber Board of Trustees for the Institute of 
N^tiv-o Anierican Culture and Arts Development indude at loiot .ono member 
an by the President of the I'nited J^tates from among n.dividuals from 

St 1 e who are widely recognized in the field of native Hawaiian art and cul- 
lure. Such an apS Would a.s^ure continued recognition of native Hawauans 

N;,\h[nKlj"rt'Si'! what i^• .-specified above would do any justice to our peoples of 
Hawaii and ftir the nation as a whole. 



ST.^TKMl.^T OF Skymovu Tvbis, IAIA, Nativk AMKnr^.^N Cvi.tvhk .^nu Akt 

Thr rMabli.sh!nent of the Institute of American Indian, Arts in 19f)2 was a stroke 
nf ccniii- which involved inspiration, effort atid dedication. k, . : 

T . con !f a nati..n-wi/ie education center that allowed young native An r - 
c-ii > .. Rather in one place, to live, to discuss, to study and examine their arts and 
eul ur .s^i X .. / o other's, was ,1 precedent virtually unheard of as a Pn-Jer f-r 
g. vrrninent of the i:nite<l States to subscribe to, to the pmnt of net alb 
' .uniting a ncl tinaneing. Yet this did happen in Santa Fe, New Mexico in 1«)()2, 
3 c nti ming-altlum dying for luck of adequate funding and conunitment. 
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Art and culture in our nation are usually treated as luxuries. In truth they are as 
basic as blood, bread or water. I suppose the words **art" and ''culture" nre too 
general — too amorphous — to have specific impact. Let's tise other words, such 
as life, death, music, dancing, love, hate, sorrow, joy. We experience these wor(is 
as daily realities. We live them in our daily lives. They arc life and that is what 
art and culture are. What, then, should make the i»tudy and the perpetuation of 
Indian art and culture so unique? It should not he. It should he as vital as food — 
and as necessary. 

It is time in this country that we all b'^gin to tnke seriously those things which 
shape our inner lives, which add the spice to the basic material nee(!s upon which 
most of us already concentrate too stro^'gly. 

Art and culture are essential to our lives. Without them we may exist. With 
them, we live. 

It is as important for native Americans to perpetuate, to uiiderstniid, to re-create 
their arts and their culture as it is for the other races in this country to un<ierstand 
them. And conversely, it is the ever-changing America which the American Indian 
must deal with and understand for his survival and peace of mind. 

The Government of the United States began a noble experiment lu 1962. We, 
as U.S. citizens, owe it to ourselves to continue the experiment — and to expand it. 
The rich heritages of black America and the Asian and European cultures which 
make up the mosaic of the United States are also unique. They have no counter- 
parts anywhere pise in the world. It is the responsibility of thosp of tis who are 
mvolved in the arts, especially, to underistand that Ciovcrnmeiit should not be 
concerned only with law. The greatness of this cotmtry is bound also to the 
beauty created by those writers, composers, pauiters and others, who speak from 
the heart of the American experience. Our statesmen alone cannot establish a 
heritage. That is built by the interaction of people. 

The Senate Bill S, 2166 is vital to the lives of those native Americans who 
inherited the roots of this country — especially now — at a time when we are so 
taken up with ihv future of our materialism. 

That religious freedom has to be oven considered, I suppose, is an indication 
that we are aH aware of the fragility of this part of our lives. ConnecU^d with 
this is the importance of the historical relationship all pp<)plc»s foel for their an* 
cestors. What is anthropology to some is grandmother and gnindfathor t<^ the 
native American. To understand is only to put oiiosc»lf in their shoes. 

The governing Board of the Institute should he made up of mature individual 
with a majority of the following qualifications: 

1. Kither of native American origin or knowledgeable* and in sympathy with 
the history and culture ol native Americai;s. 

2. Representative of the eight to ten major Indian tribal heritages, th(»ir ciistoms, 
history and differences. 

3. Of definite desire to actively serve the needs of the Iitstitute without glory 
or great remuneration. 

4. Possess adequate education and intelligence and the noee.s iry native Ameri- 
can and/or Kiiglish langtmge skills to perform the often rigorous and diplomatic 
requirements of the position. 

5. Mo.st importantly, to posse.ss a background, either formally or informally 
in the arts, to be a serious student and practitioner in th\» fine* arts, pc»rformiiig 
arts or other recognized arts and/or arts education and arts history; to be aware 
of the needs and requirements of art and cultural ])raetiec» and eduention. 

f). There are other specific qualifications which already arc* a part <if xhv H<iard 
of Regents by-laws, and which should be modified to njiply *o the new governing 
board. 

Finally, it must be again menti<jned that endless creative planning has been 
done already by and for the Institute staff and its Board of RegcMits. The fact 
that 80 little of this Work has been noted or used is tc»stiniony to the overpowering 
bureaucracy that has so crushed and nullific»d these plans. 

The Institute must have the din»cti<ui and the freedom to achieve its many in- 
spired and useftil goals. It nnist also have the necessary ni<»ans to turn plans into 
action. As a fountain of educational art and culture, the word ' effectiveness** 
becomes synonynunis with ''educational freedom." 

Among the many fine* plans which have yet to be n»alized are: 

1. A four-year coll(»gc» of Native Anu*rican Arts; 

2. A media center; 

3. A workable fine arts educational comple.x; 
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4. A library and resources center which combines research with the ability to 
utilize tie enormous graphics capability of the Institute. 

Skvmour Tubis, 
Chairman, Two DitneMtonal ArUf lAIA. 



Statement by Tfd Zuekn, S.J., on Behalf of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation and the National Office of Jesu** Social 
Ministries 

I am Ted Zuern, a priest ordained in the Roman Catholic Church and a member 
of the Jesuit Order, the Society of Jesus. I have the unique position of belonging 
to the staffs of both the Friends Committee- on National Legislation and the 
National Office of Jesuit Social Ministries, and I appreciate the opportunity 
to represent both groups in making this statement before you. I do not purport 
to represent the opinion of every member of these religious groups, yet both 
groups give substantial approval to this statement supporting S. 2166. ^ 

Beginning in January, 1053, I have served for over twenty-five years in eduoa- 
tional, pastoral and social ministry among American Indians. I have resided 
on the ftosebud and Pine Ridge Sioux Reservations in South Dakoift and served 
at the Mother Butler Indian Center in Rapid City of that same state. I have 
served among the Potawatomi Tribe north of Topeka, Kansas, and for thfc past.fi ve 
years I directed the Office of Indian Ministry for the Catholic Archdiocese of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. ^ ^ . ^ in^ 

More immediately pertinent is my experience in establishing the Annual Kert 
Cloud Indian Art Show at Pine Ridge, South Dakota in 1969. Ihis art show, 
which I directed for six years and which will be held again this year from niid-June 
to mid-August, has become the most- significant exhibition of American Indian 
and Nalive Alaskan art in the northern plains. It was designed to provide oppor- 
tunity for Native American artists to display and sell their art, for fellow members 
of their communities to view with satisfaction the contemporary expressions of 
their cultural traditions, and for viewers from other cultural origins to be enriched 
by discovering a realm of vri unknown to them. ' 

From my pxperinncc and oducation I have learned that development and 
fulfillment eome to a human person, more often than understand, froni shnring 
life's pains and joys. A group of persons united in their own defense, their own 
survival, their own maturing share a common identity. Thc^y are not isolated. 
Abonci of unseen, intangible beli(»fs, assumptions, attitudes^ and expectations unites 
them and enriches them. Phvsical and material manifestations of their shared 
actions and reactions make visible the force of the unseen bond. Individuals of a 
society express their identity as members of that society through \ne humanly 
ingenious creativity which we recognize as art. , ., , . ♦u 

As individuals express their feelings, interpretations and ideals in art; tney 
reveal their cultural identitv in a n^cognizable tradition, a di^tlnotiye heritages 
Art rises from the human warmth of an artist irientified in a culture. Distinctions 
found between different societies are n^vealeci in the art of tliose societies. 

Art stimulates a -response^ of recognition and insight in the viewer who shares 
the artist's heritage. For membt»rs !>f other heritages art reveals the genius of 
human expression guided distinctively through cultural structure^ previously 
unknown and unexpected. ^ 

Art reveals and satisfies. In a work oi' art, both the artist and the viewer recog- 
nize their personal identity and th(* human interrelationsliip between societies 
Art roots in the spirits of persons and of their communities ami so is essential 
for full growth of indiviihials and societies. ^ » . i 

Because* art is important to all peoples, it is important for the native peoples 
of this nation; the American Indians, the. Eskimos, and the Aleuts. Native Ameri- 
can art, moreover, is important for all of us regaMless of our own cultural roots 
because it widens our grasp on the diversity of human gf^nius. We have museuins 
filled with artistic creations of past generations of this continents original in- 
habitants. We recognize* these vital artistic expressions of their past J^.^^^* ?»*^rvH 
at th(^ splendid mastery of material and techniques. V\e are ennclied. \V(* hold 
these treasures as legacies for our descenda.it'<. . . t j- i? i,;./^ • 

We cannot stop! We must not stop in the past. American Indians. E>kufioN and 
Aleuts are alive today. Personal, cultural, and social traditions live deep within 
each of them. And I personally believe, after more than twenty-hve years (>t a 
liberating association with Native American peoples and their art, that there is a 
greater natural, instinctive talent for artistic expression within more of tnc^se 
people than within the mainstream of this nation's population. 
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We betray our common humanity if today we hnl to provide for the artist^; of 
the American Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut cotnnmuitieH. Cultural identity is not 
wiped away because new conditions of living have v ashed over the native peoples. 
Cultural expression is riot eliminated because the style of dress, housing, and travel 
have been altered. A people's art is not stifled because they are surrounded by 
peoples of drastically different cultural ancestry. No culture is static; cultural 
manifestations change with the times. Art reveals the change but also reflects 
the roots of origin. 

1 he government of the United States has not ignored these facts. The Institutn 
of American Indian Art at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the Indian Art and Crafts 
, Board within the Department of Interior testify to this fact. I rejoiced. as I saw 
thfit distinguished Indian American Lloyd New use his creative genius to estab- 
lish and direct the Institute of American Indian Art in its early years. Other 
Americans such as the anthropologist. Royal Hassrick, and the art expert and 
actor, Vincent Price have responded generously In serving on the Indian Arts and 
Craft Board. This Is (jn area where **Indlan-government relations" hrve developed 
with honor. But now there Is need for u l^roader undertaking. 

As native peoples of this country respond with pride to the stirrings of their 
cultural Identity, the potential for artistic creativity Is greater than In past 
generations. Not only should they have the opportunity for artistic growth and 
exprejjslon; the whole nation. In fact the whole world, should have the opportunity 
to view the works of today's Native American artists. 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation and the National Office of 
Jesuit Social Ministries support, encourage, and urge passage of legislative bill 
S. 2160 to promote development of Native American culture and art. This Is a 
bill that provides eomprenenslve care, support and growth-opportunities for 
Natl^fe Amerlean artists. Its provisions go beyond the limits of the Institute of 
American In(fian Art, and" the Indian Art and Crafts BoanU 

The establishment of a national Institute of Native American Culture and 
Arts I)evelopment, headquart<Ted In Santa Fe, New Mexico, would advance and 
expand the work begun at the Institute of American Indian Art and by the 
Indian Art and Crafts Boanf. Unified, Integrated development would he possible 
In place of separate and Independent functioning of today's agencies. 

Under the direction of the National Institute of Native AuUTican Culture and 
Arts Development, there would be established: 

1. A Center for Culture and Art Studies which would be a logical develop- 
ment of the present Institute of American Indian Art; 

2. A Center for Native Amerlean Scholars which would provide opportuni- 
ties for research, creative fellowships, publication and olher related programs; 

3. A Center for Cultural Exchange which would establish an Inter-Anierlcan 
program for marketing and promoting the native arts of this hemlsphere| 

4. A Museum of Indian Arts which would be comprehensive In the acquisi- 
tion, curatlon, and exhibition of Native American art; 

5. Any other programs or centers needed to preserve, .support, revitalize, 
anrl promote the art of Native Americans. 

This Institute should be located at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Where else In this 
country rlo the traditions of Indian culture and the heritage of native arts blend 
In a spirit that vitalizes a city and Its geographic sotting? The early humah touch 
upon the environs of Santa re was not disruptive. It was a harmonious adjust- 
ment by people closely united to the land, usmg natural materials for an artistic 
style to enrich their lives. In Santa Fe, the vitality of the past grows lnt<-^ a crea- 
tive future. It lives with a spirit of Indian art. It should be the home of the national 
Institute for Native American Culture and Arts Development! 

For this institute to achieve its purposcj the Inspiration, support, and direction 
of Native American artists and groups is essential. Consultation with Native 
American peoples In the development of the provisions of this bill Is necessary. 

Some Native Americans have made observations on aspects of this bill. I shall 
touch on five points that I believe need consideration. 

1. The^All Indian Pueblo Council In New Mexico clearly wishes the facilities 
of the Institute of American Indian Art to be used, in plane of the old Indian 
boar(Ung school In Albuquerque, as a residential school for students from the 
Pueblos. The educational needs of Indian students In New Mexico must be 
respected. However, It Is questionable that the campus of the Institutn of American 
Inman Art must be used exclusively by only one group. I support the opinion that 
both the residential school and the Institute can share the campus and facilities. 
!f such an arrangement cannot continue Indefinitely, It .-should be an alternative 
for at least some years. Possible other sites !n the Santa Fe area could be eon- 
-«idered for future development, but the institute should be located In Santa Fe. 
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2. Questions have arisen over the tenninology ''a descendent of an aboriginal 
inhabitant of the United States'* in Section 3(3). Some believe the term is so 
brpiid as to include native peoples of Hawaii or territories of the United States. 
Should the language be more specific? C3erbiinlv there should be no objection to 
hative Hawaiians and others having simitar institutes, but this partioular in- 

/ stitute should be specifically for American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 

Considering the great mobility of peoples native to North Amerida, should the 
term " North American continent" be substituted for the term ' ' the United States?" 
Some people of Native American descent who are cltlsens of the United States 
today had aboriginal roots north and south of our present national borders. 

3. Section 4(b)(l)provide8 that the Board of Trustees Include at least seven 
i^atlve Americans. Tnls establishes a united Native American veto power In a 
decj;>ion that requires a two-thirds majority vote, but it does not provide a simple 
majority. A legislative mandate that at least ten board members be Native Ameri- 
cans seems appropriate. Some board members should be artists, but others who 
have evident and developed Interest In, and concern for the promotion of its art, 
and have other backgrounds and talents should be included alsa. 

4. Through the hlstor^ of every people, art and culture Intertwine with religion. 
Sometimes it is extremely difficult to draw lines distinguishing one from the other. 
Our society's tendency to analyze and differentiate removes us from the con- 
siderably unified view of earlier societies. ^ ^ ^ 

The Native American Religious Fn-edom Act, P.L. 99-341, and the Archeo- 
loglcal Resources Protection Act, P.L. 98-95, relate directly to this consideration. 
Under no circumstances should the national Institute for Native American Cul- 
ture and Arts Development become a determining or limiting authority for 
Native American religions and the sites, sacred objects, ceremonies and rituals 
Involved. That power must belong to the persons who worship today within the 
bonds of these specific lellgious groupings. * , * 

The institute may well engage at some future date in excavations of ancient 
Indian artifacts. The preservation and exhibition of these archaeological resources 
seems well within that Institute's scope of action. However, such activity should be 
subject to the provisions in P.L. 96-95, especially the specification In Section 4 on 
excavation and removal of archaeological resources and Section 5 on custody of 
those resources. Furthermore, the institute should ho included among the agencies 
referred to in Sections 10(a) and 11. , x, n 

5. The Institute should e*<tai)lish, probably in Sante I-e, an internationally 
significant Museum of Indian Arts. It need not he the only muwnim under its 
sponsorship, but it should exhiliit a comprehensive collection of artifacts and art 
from the past as well as the present. It should also establish spirit of cooperation 
with alivady established museums of Indian art for mutually beneficial exchanges 
and exhibitions. „ . \ ^ . . i t i i 

With these suggestions on behalf of the Frienc^s Committee on National Legisla- 
tion and the National Office of Jesuit Social Ministries, I urge yotir strpport and 
passage of S. 2 166. I thank you for the opportunity to maice this presentation. 
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